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SCIENTIFIC BOOKKEEPING AND 
THE RISE OF CAPITALISM 


By B. S. YAMEY 


I 


systematic bookkeeping (i.e. double-entry bookkeeping) has been 

essential to the development and rise of modern capitalism. The 
‘rationalistic pursuit of unlimited profits’, so the thesis runs, would not have 
been possible, or would not have been so effective, without scientific 
accounting as an instrument in the hands of the entrepreneur. Max Weber, 
indeed, went so far as to define ‘a rational capitalistic establishment’ as 
“one with capital accounting, that is, an establishment which determines 
its income yielding power by calculation according to the methods of 
modern bookkeeping and the striking of a balance’.! 

The reasons why Sombart and others have assigned to double-entry 
bookkeeping such a prominent role in the history of capitalism may be 
summarized as follows: 

(a) The idea of gain was reduced by scientific bookkeeping to an 
abstraction ‘by putting the profit in a specific form, a definite sum of 
money in contrast to the natural aim of subsistence which was in the fore- 
front of the medieval business man’s mental attitude. It was the abstraction 
of profit that first made the concept of capital possible.’? ‘The very concep- 
tion of capital as “lucrative possessions” practically depends on the analysis 
of scientific accounting.’ ‘By crystallizing and defining numerically, it 
[the cost-profit calculus] powerfully propels the logic of enterprise.’ 

(6) ‘From this abstract formulation of the results of business activity, it 
was only a step to rationalization. Systematic accounting made it possible 


Fe ssems historians have emphasized, in varying degrees, that 


1M. Weber, General Economic History (1927), p. 275. 

2 F. L. Nussbaum, A History of Economic Institutions of Modern Europe (An 
Introduction to Sombart’s Der Moderne Kapitalismus) (New York, 1933), p. 160. 

3 H. M. Robertson, Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism (Cambridge, 


1933), P- 54- gat 
4 J. Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (1943), P- 123- 
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for the capitalistic entrepreneur to formulate his aim, to recognize the 
degree to which he was attaining it, to determine his plans for his future 
activity."! ‘From the observation and study of events that are over it 
provides the possibility of forejudging future activity and finding sure bases 
for reasoning out the actions to come.” 

(c) ‘Systematic organization is one of the most powerful agents of 
economic progress, and this holds good perhaps more of systematic 
book-keeping than of any other form.’? Organization also disciplines 
the entrepreneur and whets the edge of his ‘desire to save and to 
acquire’.* 

(d) ‘Another aspect of capitalism which depends upon complete accounting 
is the mechanization and depersonalization of business. The entrepreneur 
and enterprise were separated from each other.’ 

The preceding paragraphs do not purport to present a precise conden- 
sation of the views of the authors quoted; the intention has been no more 
than to demonstrate that there is some authority for the view that scientific 
bookkeeping was a causal, or at least a predisposing factor, in the emergence 
and development of capitalism. The thesis linking systematic bookkeeping 
with the development of capitalism implies that from an early date 
accounts were used in certain ways and for certain purposes, and had the 
effect of rationalizing and methodizing business life. 

The limited objective of this study is to examine one type of evidence 
that may throw some light on the thesis. The study attempts to discover 
from the words of bookkeepers and merchants, set down in the numerous 
manuals of accounting that appeared in a growing stream after 1494, why 
bookkeeping, and particularly bookkeeping by double-entry, was highly 
valued by them as an aid in business. What were the reasons advanced to 
convince the readers of the manuals that the expense and irksomeness of 
keeping books ‘properly’ would be repaid handsomely? And, in order to 
make allowance for the probably inflated claims of the authors, the 
techniques commonly advocated will be analysed in the light of the 
advantages claimed for them. The study will be confined to accounting 
manuals published up to the 1840’s, by which time the growing importance 
of the joint stock company was already beginning to influence and to 
refashion the principles and practices of accounting. 

The accounting manuals in the period under review reveal striking 
uniformities in accounting technique, in the nature of the examples used in 
illustration, and in their general tone. Of course there were occasional 
‘unorthodox’ writers and not a few cranks. But there was a well-defined 
‘modal’ technique of double-entry, which in essentials was fully expounded 
in the earliest texts, and had become standardized, despite variations in 


' Nussbaum, op. cit. p. 160. 

2 W. Sombart, Der Moderne Kapitalismus (Munich and Leipzig, 1924), u, 121, 
quoting Gomberg. 

3 Robertson, op. cit. p. 53. 

4 Sombart, op. cit. m, 118. 

5 Nussbaum, op. cit. p. 160. 
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form, by the seventeenth century.! It is this uniformity which gives one 
some confidence in generalizing from the accounting texts to accounting 
practice. For the text-writers included business men, bookkeepers, and 
teachers;? and there are, as far as can be ascertained, no significant 
differences in their methods and views (apart from a not unnatural 
tendency on the part of the ‘practical men’ to deride the efforts of the 
teachers). Unfortunately it is not possible to check the manuals against 
accounting records used in early practice. Few examples of merchants’ 
account-books have survived; and it is not possible to judge to what extent 
the survivals are typical. A generalization which may be ventured is that 
the methods in the text-books were more systematic and comprehensive than 
those used in practice. 

As far as practicable the argument will be supported by quotations from 
the manuals;* fortunately the numerous text-writers who followed in the 
steps of the father of modern bookkeeping, Luca Pacioli,5 are sufficiently 
eloquent, mainly in non-technical language, to explain why they regarded 
double-entry bookkeeping as the ‘shining beacon of commerce and trade’.® 


II 


The early history of double-entry bookkeeping cannot be traced with any 
accuracy. The earliest known examples of the technique are the mercantile 
books of Freris Bonis of Montauban dated 1339, and the municipal books 
of Genoa of 1340. Though Spain has been claimed as the birthplace of 
double-entry, largely on the strength of the earlier adoption of the Arabic 
system of numeration in that country, it is more probable that it originated 


" The possibility should be mentioned that non-typical accounting procedures 
may have been used in some firms without finding recognition in the text-books. 
And it is of course possible that such unrecognized practices may have been 
particularly important for the ‘growing points’ in economic life. 

2 Dr O. Ten Have (De Leer van het Boekhouden in de Nederlanden tuydens de 
Keventienden en Achttiende Eeuwen (1934), pp. 22, 23) shows that the Dutch authors 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were mostly self-styled schoolmasters. 
But there are several exceptions: A. van Neulighem (Openbaringhe van’t Italiaens 
Boeck-houden (Amsterdam, 1631)) was a practical business man; J. Buingha 
(Oprecht_fondament Ende principalen inhout van het Italiaens Boeck-houden (Amsterdam, 
1627)) was a bookkeeper; and S. Ricard (L’Art de bien tentr les livres de comptes en 
parties doubles...(Amsterdam, 1709)) a merchant. Most of the schoolmasters 
probably kept books for merchants. 

Of the schoolmasters the interpreter has to take note that the profession was 
‘like those of Law and Physick, so crowded with ignorant Undertakers, and 
unskilful Pretenders’. (W. Webster, An Essay on Book-keeping (1721), p. 82.) 

3 Cf. Sombart, op. cit. u, 126; F. C. Lane, Andrea Barbarigo (Baltimore, 1944), 


é For a more detailed treatment of some aspects of early bookkeeping, see my | 
article, ‘The Functional Development of Double-Entry Bookkeeping’, The 
Accountant (1940), CUI, 333-42. ot, aot Ee 

° stad of Hifoae de Computis et Scripturis included in his Summa dt Arithmetica 
Geometria Proportioni & Proportionalita, published 10 November 1494 in Venice. 
6 J. Coutereels, Den Stijl van boeck-houden (Middelburg, 1603), Preface. 
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in one of the commercial centres of Italy. Certainly the practice of double- 
entry, as well as earlier forms of bookkeeping, was well established in 
centres such as Venice, Genoa, Florence and Perugia. From Italy know- 
ledge of the art spread along the European trade routes. Translations, 
adaptations and plagiarizations of early Italian and other texts carried 
the system far afield, and it was generally known.as the ‘Italian method . 
Italian merchants and factors in foreign states, such as the Borromei in 
England, probably helped to familiarize the use of the system; whilst 
foreign merchants sent their sons or employees to study commerce and 
bookkeeping in the business houses and commercial academies of Italy. 
Wherever trade flourished, the practice of double-entry could be found, 
lending colour to the views that trade followed double-entry, or that 
double-entry followed trade. 

Some early accountants drew the conclusion that trade was the natural 
consequence of the adoption of double-entry. A versifier lauding the work 
of his friend sings of double-entry: 


This was the fam’d and quick invention, which 
Made Venice, Genoa, and Florence rich: 

The Low-Countries (in all senses such) 

By this Art now speaks high and mighty Dutch.! 


And the friend says ‘its beyond all peradventure, that an accurate Methode 
and exact Form hath alwayes been the principal cause of the rise, progresse 
and Advance of Trade in every Kingdom and State, where it hath been 
observed and Encouraged’.? 

Less emphatic is the kind of statement, more frequently encountered, 
that double-entry or systematic accounting was indispensable for the 
success of commercial enterprises. Eighteenth-century Dutch proverbs to 
the effect that a man who ‘breaks’ does not keep his accounts, and ‘that 
none can be poor who keep their books correctly’,? show the attitude of 
the successful Dutch merchants towards their books. A German writer 
explains that ‘the entire prosperity and lucrativeness of a merchant’s 
business depends (after the blessings of the Lord) upon the regular and 
accurate keeping of his books’.4 And we have the authority of no less 
a person than Dr Johnson that the ‘science of regulating books’ is one 
‘which no condition of life can render useless, which must contribute to 
the advantage of all who buy or sell, of all that wish to keep or improve 
their provisions, of all that desire to be rich, and all that desire to be wise’.® 

A recurring theme is that without systematic accounts confusion reigns, 
and profitable operation becomes impossible. Merchants would find that 
‘it would be impossible to conduct their business, for they would have no 


‘ ‘Laudatory Verse’ by Ninian Paterson in R. Colinson, Idea Rationaria, or the 
perfect accomptant (Edinburgh, 1683). 

ap lbid 5 pats 

* M. Quin, Rudiments of book-keeping (3rd ed. 1779), p. 153. 

* C. A. Hager, Buchhalten (? Hamburg, 1660), Preface. 

° Preface to Rolt’s Dictionary of Trade and Commerce (1761). 
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rest and their minds would always be troubled ’.! ‘ The object of bookkeeping 
is peace and rest of mind, such as is looked for in another world.” 

These general statements concerning the urgency of keeping books bring 
us very little further in our inquiries, particularly as many of them were 
largely intended, no doubt, to serve as attractive wrappings for the wares 
which their authors wished to sell. It is necessary to seek for more concrete 
examples of ‘the manifolde commodities that insueth of the exact and 
diligent kepyng of a perfight accompt’.? In what ways did bookkeeping 
‘devour Confusion that monstrous Minotaure’ ?4 

Undoubtedly regular and accurate bookkeeping was valued largely 
because it enabled the merchant to keep track of his credit dealings with 
others, debtors and creditors. ‘The merchant should not rely upon his 
memory in his business dealings; unless he is like King Cyrus, who knew 
each one of his numerous soldiers by name.’® The merchant is warned that 
there is a way ‘by which we can wrong others, and even ourselves, without 
doing any wilful Injustice, and that is, by giving our Memory too much 
Trust, and neglecting to write down every Transaction of our Affairs, or 
setting them down in so disorderly and confused a Manner, that every 
Person’s Right is not truly distinguished, but they are charged too much or 
too little’.© Credit dealings almost certainly were responsible for systematic 
accounting. The incentive to keep proper records of debts was strengthened 
by the recognition the law, in certain circumstances, gave to account books 
as evidence of debts. This recognition was usually qualified. Sometimes 
the entry had to be in the debtor’s handwriting in his creditor’s book; or 
the entry had to be authenticated in the presence of city officials; or, as in 
some German cities, the recognition depended upon the status of the 
merchant.’ In all cases, however, books of account which were securely 
bound, systematically posted, and neatly kept, were more likely than 
others to be given credence in courts of law. 

For the same reason accounts were necessary for partnerships or 
agencies; for the one party to the agreement is in the relationship of 
debtor or creditor to the other. Before the appearance of double-entry, the 
records of partnerships were generally more complete and comprehensive 
than those of one-man concerns, and a well-advanced system of agency or 

1 Pacioli, op. cit., from J. B. Geijsbeek’s translation in Ancient Double-Entry 


Bookkeeping (Denver, 1914), p. 33- aa 

~ GAS Moschetti, Dell’ universal trattato di libri doppio (Venice, 1610), from 
D. Murray, Chapters in the History of Bookkeeping, Accountancy and Commercial 
Arithmetic (Glasgow, 1930), p. 186. 

2} enki A notable and very excellente woorke (1547), from P. G. A. de Waal, 
De Leer van het boek-houden in de Nederlanden tijdens de zestiende eeuw (Roermond, 
1927), P- 97: : . 

4 ‘Laudatory Verse’, in Colinson, op. cit. 

5 B. Cotrugli, Della mercatura et del mercante perfetto (Venice, 1 573), from P. Kats, 
‘Benedetto Cotrugli van Ragusa’ in Maandblad voor het Boekhouding, xxxu, 34. 

6 A. Malcolm, « New treatise on arithmetick and book-keeping (Edinburgh, 1718), 


ei as for example, J. C. L. Ebeling, Ueber die Beweiskraft der Handelsbuecher 
(Hamburg, 1815), passim. 
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facturage accounting appears to have been in existence at an early date.! 
Partnerships of a formal or informal nature, and of long or short duration, 
were very frequent in the early days of European trade, and remained an 
important type of commercial organization until replaced, partly, by the 
limited liability company. Because of the underlying economic circum- 
stances, merchants were ‘obliged to joyn in Partnership, which often 
blowes up with great discord, if they have not a true form to satisfie the 
Concerned what is become of their Stock’.* 

If the accounts were considered invaluable as a record of events during 
the lifetime of the business, they were regarded as even more so at its 
termination, whether caused by the death or by the bankruptcy of its 
proprietor(s). Defoe summarizes a common sentiment in characteristic 
fashion: ‘Next to being prepared for death, with respect to heaven and 
his soul, a tradesman should be always in a state of preparation for death, 
with respect to his books.’ And according to an accountant, ‘every good 
man must be desirous, that after his decease his surviving representatives 
may not be embarrassed by the perplexed state of his affairs—that they 
may been abled by his books to discover, at one view, the true state of 
every transaction between him and the world he has just quitted’.* 

In the case of a merchant’s bankruptcy, a properly conducted set of 
books ‘are his vouchers in the day of trial’. ‘The malice of all the evil 
destinies which await. man can never impeach his character, taint his 
integrity, or injure his good name, so long as he keeps his accounts clear, 
fair and perspicuous.’”® Besides helping the unfortunate merchant to 
salvage some part of his goodwill for future business, his books of account, 
if kept with propriety, ‘often proves the great cause to bring him to a most 
favourable composition with his Creditors’.® 

So far we have considered the utility of books of accounts in banishing 
confusion in dealings with outsiders by providing a record of the relevant 
transactions. But the tradesman himself may be ignorant of the state of his 
finances, and in consequence may ‘merrily grow poor’.’ A representative 
statement of the argument, expressed with the moral feeling reflecting well 
the spirit of the times, which ‘for the first time made the keeping of accounts 
a religious duty’,® is the following: ‘If the necessary regularity in keeping 
accounts is observed; as a man can tell at one view whether his manner of 
living is suited to his fortune, he will consequently be enabled to form a 
proper medium for adjusting his expences to his income, by which means 
he may be guarded against extravagance, and the evils of imtemperance; 


' See my article, ‘Notes on the Origin of Double-Entry Bookkeeping’, in 
The Accounting Review, xxi, 263. 

* Colinson, op. cit. p. 1. For further details on partnership accounts, see my 
article in The Accountant (cited on p. 101, n. 4), pp. 335, 339- 

* D. Defoe, The complete English Tradesman (1745), p. 321 (of the 1841 reprint). 

* P. Deighan, A complete Treatise on Book-keeping (Dublin, 1807), p. xliv. 

5 Ibid. p. xlv. ® Colinson, op. cit. p. 1. 

7 J. Ympyn, Nouvelle Instruction (Antwerp, 1543), from K. P. Kheil, Ueber 

einige Bearbeitungen des Buchhaltungstractates von Luca Pacioli (Prague, 1896), p. 64. 

* William Temple, Christianity and the Social Order, p. 30 (Penguin edition) 
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from whence flow so many vices, destructive of domestic tranquility.’! The 
healthy disciplining effect of accurate account-keeping, whereby the 
merchant ‘knows how to steer the Fly-boat of his Expences, to hoise or 
lower his Sails of outgoing, according to Wisdom’,? was widely praised, and 
Mrs Malaprop’s ideal-of a wife included among the essentials ‘a super- 
cilious knowledge in accounts’. Samuel Pepys, when making his customary 
annual review in 1661, provides an interesting comment on the salutary 
influence of regular accounting: ‘But my greatest trouble is, that I have 
for the last half year been a very great spendthrift in all manner of respects, 
that I am afeard to cast up my accounts.”3 

The uses of accounting which have been described above require 
nothing more than a record of transactions, analysed, for convenient 
reference, into accounts of debtors and creditors, and with cash transactions 
grouped together in one account. These simple requirements are ade- 
quately met by double-entry bookkeeping, and also by less complex 
methods such as single-entry supplemented by a cash book, or, in the case 
of small businesses, by a simple ‘memorial’ for recording transactions. 
Indeed it is probable that the vast majority of enterprises used a simple form 
of record-keeping (which may conveniently be called ‘single-entry’) until 
well into the nineteenth century, even though expositions of the more 
complex double-entry method take up most of the space in the texts. 
Charles Hutton in 1811 writes: ‘It is very necessary that almost every 
person, who is intended for business, should learn a course of Book-keeping 
of this kind [single-entry], because it is used in almost every shop.’ He goes 
on to voice the ‘constant complaint among the merchants’ that those 
trained in the double-entry method ‘when they first come to business, are 
almost as ignorant in the management of their Books, as if they have never 
jearnt any method at all’.4 A German author reports a similar state of 
affairs in Germany, and wisely comments that single-entry is perfectly 
suitable, being ‘simpler and more natural’ than the Italian double-entry. 
His observation that many merchants preferred single-entry, which they 
-could manage ‘without outside assistance’, is significant.° 

Double-entry bookkeeping as a system provides much more than the 
simple information of receipts and payments, of details of transactions, and 
of debts, that single-entry can furnish. It contains within its framework of 
accounts a systematic analysis of transactions, which, it is claimed by its 
advocates, enables it to produce a calculation of profit or loss, a calculation 
of capital employed, and a statement of the financial condition of the 

1 Quin, op. cit. p. 153. 

= e Mebatedee Febir and creditor made easie (1682), Preface. 

3 Entry in diary, 31 December 1661. Cf. Sombart, op. cit. m, 118: “A man 
who manages badly finds himself in a fog; he does not like to correlate the entries 
to see what he owes. On the other hand, nothing can be more acceptable to a 
good manager, than to examine every day the amount of his growing fortune.’ 

4 C. Hutton, A Complete treatise on practical arithmetic and book-keeping (new ed. 


Hawick, 1811), p. 141. ' ; 
5 P. J. Marperger, Nuetzliche Fragen, p. 264, from J. Kulischer, Allgemeine 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Berlin, 1929), 1, 299. See also Ten Have, op. cit. p. 20. 
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enterprise. It is particularly these special characteristics of double-entry 
that economic historians have singled out in their thesis that ‘scientific’ 
bookkeeping has acted as an initiator, energizer, or stimulant (according to 
individual emphasis) in the development of capitalism. We have therefore 
to consider what the bookkeepers and authors of our period said about the 
profit-and-loss account, the capital account, and .the balance account, the 
forerunner of the balance sheet of to-day. 


III 


There is ample evidence that bookkeepers knew about the special properties 
of double-entry from an early date. Pacioli says that from the profit-and- 
loss account ‘you will be able to know what is your gain or loss’, and that 
from the capital account ‘you may always learn what your fortune is’.’ 
Though the balance account was not introduced in the text-books before 
Ympyn’s Nieuwe Instructie in 1543, text-writers after him appreciated the 
fact that the balance account, ‘that desirable ultimatum of the whole’,? 
could be regarded as a summary of the assets, liabilities, and capital, or 
‘Neat Estate’, of the business. 

However, the recognition of these properties of double-entry does not 
prove conclusively that double-entry was valued specifically on their 
account, or that the balance account, for example, was specially drawn up 
to exhibit the financial situation from time to time. If these statements of 
profit and of capital were valued for the sake of the information they 
conveyed to the merchant (information which, presumably, he did not 
otherwise possess or appreciate properly), it would be reasonable to expect 
that the accounts would have been balanced at regular intervals to enable 
the merchant to review his position and progress regularly and systemati- 
cally. The evidence from the texts, though not decisive, favours the con- 
clusion that the accounts were not balanced regularly, but generally only 
when the ledger or journal was full, or when the merchant wished to have 
a new set of books, or when some special circumstance required the formal 
closing of the books. An influential English manual, Dafforne’s, reads: 
‘t. When the Journall, and Leager are full written; so that there must be 
New Books. 2. When a Merchant ceaseth from Trading. 3. When the 
book-owner departeth this world, Then is a Ballance requisite.’3 

It is possible that balances were struck regularly without necessarily 
opening a formal balance account in the books: a procedure which would 
not have appealed to bookkeepers.* It is also true that many references 
may be found that ‘merchants generally balance their books once a year’. 
But this practice was most likely associated with the custom of opening 

1 Pacioli, op. cit. in Geijsbeek, op. cit. p. 73 

2 J. Lambert, The Perpetual Balance (1812), p. 11. 

> R. Dafforne, The Merchants Mirror (and ed. 1651), p. 46. 

* The celebrated Simon Stevin, in Vorstelicke Bouckhouding (Leyden, 1607), 


remarks that, though many merchants strike a balance once a year, not all of 


them place the results of their calculations in the ledger or j ] 
the books are full. ger or journal, except when 
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a new set of books each year. Pacioli states that this was done ‘in the best 
known places, especially at Milan, where the big merchants renew every 
year their Ledgers’.! And a later quotation: ‘ Merchants commonly once 
a-year balance or close their Ledger, and raise from it the materials of an 
Inventory to a new set of books, for the ensuing year.’? On the other hand, 
there is this statement: ‘Merchants generally, at some fixed period, once 
in the year, balance or close the Leger, not only because the spaces allotted 
for the accounts may be for the most part full, but likewise to show the 
merchant a true state of his affairs, and what increase or diminution his 
capital hath suffered by last year’s transactions.’> But it is noteworthy 
that even here the purely bookkeeping aspects of balancing are mentioned. 

It may well be asked why the profit-and-loss account and balance 
account were drawn up atall when the new books had to be opened, if these 
accounts, as suggested, were not required for the sake of a convenient 
review of past events. Here a brief discussion of the technical processes of 
accounting is necessary. When a merchant commences his first set of books, 
he opens accounts in his ledger for each of his assets and liabilities contained 
in an inventory of his possessions and obligations. As his trade begins, and 
grows, ‘his stock? dissipates and scatters, spreads, sprouts, and shoots out 
into a variety of accounts, and these again into others, proceeding in 
a constant succession, and continual flux, till by this propagation a whole 
Ledger, consisting perhaps of 200 or 300 folios, be replete, and ripened as 
it were into a harvest’.° When the ledger is full, a new one has to be opened. 
One way of doing this would be to transfer the balances of each account in 
the completed ledger to a similarly titled one in the new ledger. But this 
process would be laborious, since every one of the many accounts would 
have to be transferred into the new ledger. It would be better if the 
balances of only those accounts which are essential in the new ledger were 
transferred to it, eliminating in some way the balances of the non-essential 
accounts in the old ledger. The process of balancing achieves this double 
purpose. ‘The articles of stock that lay lately diffused through the whole 
Ledger, and seemed to possess so large a field, being now separated from 
refuse and dregs, shrink again within the narrow limits of the Balance- 
accompt.’® 

The balance account, at the balancing of the ledger, therefore collects all 
the account balances necessary to make the new ledger independent of the 
old, ‘leaving the Old Books to their perpetuall rest, except some scrupulous 
matter molest them’.’ ‘No other accounts must be closed into the balance 
account except those which must be transferred into the new book.’® In 
the period we are considering, the necessary accounts were those of debtors 


1 Pacioli, op. cit. in Geijsbeek, op. cit. p. 69. 

2 J. Mair, Book-keeping Methodiz’d (Edinburgh, 1736), p. 79 (in 8th ed.). 

3 W. Gordon, The Universal accountant and complete merchant (Edinburgh, 1765), 
1, 50. See also, Malcolm, op. cit. p. 178. : 

4 That is, his capital or wealth. Mair, op. cit. p. 95. 

6 Ibid. p. 95. 7 Dafforne, op. cit. p. 47. 

8 A. de Graaf, Instructie van het Italiaans boekhouden (Hardewyk, 1693), p. 32. 
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and creditors whose accounts had not been settled, and those of property, 
stocks of merchandise, and cash, where the accounts could contain all the 
necessary information, such as description, cost, and quantity, required by 
the merchant. For ‘a Merchant must be able to sit in his Compting-house, 
and answer to himself, or others concerned; and not be at measuring, 
weighing and telling over his Goods, and Cash, at every Time’.’ Accounts 
dealing with assets of which the composition changes frequently (principally 
cash and merchandise) were necessary as a means of control over the assets 
and the persons responsible for them; so that the merchant ‘can know 
whether he is being robbed by his employees and associates ’.? 

The view here advanced that the balance account was regarded foremost 
as a medium for effecting the neat and concise closing of one ledger and the 
opening of its successor is further strengthened by certain technical features 
about the balance account (for example, the customary terminology; the 
fact that it often consisted of merely two omnibus entries; and the use of 
‘opening’ and ‘closing’ balance accounts) which need not be discussed 
here. More relevant are one or two comments on the principles of valuing 
assets which were commonly adopted when balances were compiled. 

We have seen that when opening his first set of books the merchant must 
make an inventory of his possessions. Thereafter, if double-entry is used and 
a new set of books has to be opened, all the necessary details about his 
assets would be available in the preceding set of accounts. But if he required 
his balance account to reflect the true state of his assets (and his income 
statement to show the total increase in his wealth), he would find it 
necessary to revise the value of his assets—stock, buildings, shareholdings, 
interests in ventures, voyages, consignments, debts, etc.—in the light of 
conditions prevailing at the time of balancing, and he would not merely 
carry forward the ‘values’ shown as balances on the accounts. 

In practice it would appear that revaluation of assets at the time of 
balancing was rarely carried out. Instead, the account balances were 
transferred, without revision (though possibly with a physical check), into 
the new books. The values of stock-in-trade, and of fixed assets, were rarely 
altered to reflect changes in prices or in their economic efficiency. A striking 
example frequently encountered is that of property accounts, where the 
rents received were deducted from, and the expenses paid simply added to, 
the cost of the property, to represent its new ‘value’. The balancing of 
unfinished venture accounts was often performed in a similar manner. 

The inference to be drawn is that the merchant did neither look upon 
nor require his balance account to be a statement of the values of his 
assets. He merely required the accounts in his new books (via the balance 
account) to provide necessary information about his possessions—informa- 
tion which was contained not in the ‘values’ assigned to the accounts, but 


1 Malcolm, op. cit. p. 115. 

> J. Savary, De Volmaakte Koopman (Amsterdam, 1683), p. 298. (The work is 
a translation of Savary’s Le parfait negociant.) 

* See exainples in N. Pietersz, Practicque Omte Leeren Rekenen Cypheren ende Boeck- 
houwen (Alckmaer, 1596); Colinson, op. cit.; Squire, The Modern Book-keeper (1 769). 
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in the detailed descriptions of each item which were commonly carried 
forward from ledger to ledger. Description of assets appears to have been 
much more important than their ‘quantification’.! 

The profit-and-loss account served the purpose, at balancing time, of 
collecting all account balances not required in the new ledger, and of 
closing these in an orderly manner into the capital account, which appeared 
in the balance account and so maintained the equality of debits and credits. 
These unwanted accounts, or ‘refuse and dregs’, ‘which you should not 
care to transfer’ to the new ledger, were those ‘of which you are not 
obliged to give an account for another’, or were ‘such as you can make no 
Demand upon, nor them upon you’.’ The profit-and-loss account therefore 
contained a hotch-potch of entries besides those of business gains and losses. 
Entries for money received as dowries, money lost (or won) in lotteries, 
household expenses, and personal drawings were included as debits or 
credits in the profit-and-loss account. There is little evidence of a careful 
calculation and analysis of profits, and even less of any attention to the 
separation of business from domestic affairs. 

The texts show a significant lack of interest in the question of how 
customary procedures affected the profit figure shown in the profit-and- 
loss account. A common treatment of doubtful debts, explained more fully 
elsewhere,* shows how the calculation of profits was subsidiary to the 
necessity of carrying forward information to the new ledger. The treatment 
of interest due on loans or debts shows a similar disregard for the precise 
calculation of profits. It appears to have been a frequent practice to charge 
the debtor with the interest payable, as soon as the loan was made; the 
reason being that it was necessary to have a record of the amount and the 
date of the forthcoming payment.° 


! A further example of the emphasis on description, rather than valuation, 
may be found in the practice of ‘double balances’ on accounts. Dealing with 
merchandise accounts, one author states: ‘...if you desire to have the Account 
appear in the next Ledger, in the same State it is in here, then you may close 
the account with a Double Balance’. (D. Dowling, A Complete system of Italian 
book-keeping (Dublin, 3rd ed. 1775, p. 33)-) In this way all the entries on both 
sides of the account could be carried forward into the new books, presumably 
because both sets of information were useful. But both sides of the balance 
account would be inflated. 

2 Pacioli, op. cit. in Geijsbeek, op. cit. p. 73. 

3 R. Hayes, The Gentleman’s Complete Book-keeper (1741), p. 81. 

4 See my article in The Accountant, cited above, p. 339. The essence of the 
treatment, which is often described in the texts, is contained in the following, 
from Mair, op. cit. p. 31: ‘As it is not convenient to have your Ledger incumbered 
with their Accompts [of doubtful debtors], so neither is it proper to discharge 
them absolutely; and therefore I would erect a general Accompt, under the title 
of Desperate Debts, and make it stand Dr. [debtor] for all such Debts, till 
I received Payments, or found them irrecoverable.’ The significance of the 
treatment is that valueless debts would swell the total of assets and of capital in 
the balance account, and would not be shown as losses in the profit-and-loss 


account. 
5 For examples, see de Graaf, op. cit.; A. Habelius, Des Buchhaltens neueste 


u. kurtzeste Manier (Leipzi 1707), p. J. 15; and Mair, op. cit. p. 30. 
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One more objective of balancing remains to be mentioned. ‘The proverb 
errare humanum est is more appropriate to bookkeeping than to any other 
matter.’! The striking of a balance, which could not be correct unless the 
two sides of the balance account were equal, would reveal whether any 
errors of arithmetic had been made in the ledger, and so lead to their 
eventual discovery and correction. One writer says that ‘I may speak it 
without Hyperbole, that it is impossible for us, in this Way [i.e. double- 
entry] to erre so, as not with an ordinary Labour and Capacity to set all 
to rights again; upon this Maxim, that the Art carries its own Prooin.4 
And another answers the question, ‘What is the purpose of a balance 
account?’ with: ‘Firstly, so that the balances of all the remaining accounts 
may be conveniently reviewed in one; and secondly and chiefly, to prove 
that the books have been kept with accuracy.’ 

The argument so far may be summarized. Though instances to suggest 
the contrary may be found, most merchants of the period we are considering 
did not use their bookkeeping, whether by double-entry or otherwise, to 
keep a regular and accurate check on their capital and profits. There is 
scant evidence of any attempts at a precise.calculation of profits and 
capital, or of any general endeavour to systematize and to refine the 
calculation of capital or profits. Accounting practice, judged from the 
texts, does not suggest the ‘quantification’ of possessions, the comparison 
of profits and invested capital, and the separation of the owner and his 
enterprise, which have been mentioned as some of the more important 
ways in which accounting has contributed towards economic rationalism. 
Throughout the period the process of balancing, as Sombart recognized,‘ 
appears to have served limited objectives of a technical ‘bookkeeping’ 
nature. 

The evidence is largely against the view that the merchants of the period 
required anything more from their ledgers and journals than a clear and 
ready record of transactions for easy reference, and descriptive details of 
their cash, merchandise, and other assets bought and sold. Double-entry 
bookkeeping, to the extent that it was adopted in practice, could bring 
order and system to such records and so contribute towards the 
‘methodising’ of business life, which Dr Robertson properly stresses. 
However, this role of systematic bookkeeping, important as it is, is con- 
siderably more circumscribed than the other roles ascribed to it by some.® 


1 A. Wagner, Neues Vollstaendiges und allgemeines Lehrbuch des Buchhaltens 
(Magdeburg, 1802), p. 52. 

2 Monteage, op. cit. Preface. 

i se abecets Theoretische Abhandlung von doppelten Buchhalten (Frankfurt 
1781) jp. 86. ' 

* Sombart, op. cit. 1, 117. ° Robertson, op. cit. p. 52. 

® Is it not relevant to ask whether the constraint resulting from over-scrupulous 
attention to accounts may be in conflict with a spirit of risk-taking and enter- 
prise? May we not ask with Sir Roger de Coverley (though not interpreting 
him literally): ‘What can there great and noble be expected from him whose 
attention is for ever fixed upon balancing his books, and watching over his 
expences?’ (The Spectator, no. 174.) 
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This conclusion is not surprising. The majority of merchants were 
probably so intimately concerned with the details of their own business 
affairs that they did not need elaborate accounting calculations to inform 
them of the size of their fortunes or to acquaint them of the results of their 
enterprise. It is likely, indeed, that the merchant’s knowledge of his affairs 
would have been so sound that he would have been able to detect errors in 
the calculations of his bookkeeper. It is only when the firm is very large, 
or where the owner is not actively or continuously in control of his enter- 
prise, that accounting data would be necessary to supply him, however 
imperfectly and inadequately, with information he would otherwise not 
possess, and which he would require in the ‘rationalistic pursuit’ of profits. 
Accounting techniques, in the period under review, do not seem to have been 
designed to meet requirements of this order. But at the same time there is 
little likelihood that this ‘defect’ had any inhibitory effect on business enter- 
prise and the pursuit of profit. 

IV 


The preceding paragraph may appear to prejudge the issue; yet it is 
necessary, finally, to consider one other feature of early accounting, which 
distinguishes sharply the early practice of double-entry from the modern. 

To-day the accounts of merchandising concerns do not show the profits 
on the sale of particular lots of goods. Generally there is one sales account 
showing the proceeds of all the sales made, one purchases account showing 
the cost of all the goods bought, and one trading account showing the total 
gross profit on the sales made during the accounting period.! 

Early accounting did not have such single sales, purchases, and trading 
accounts. Instead, each parcel of goods bought, each type of goods traded 
in, each venture, whether it was a consignment, wager, voyage, or joint 
venture, was treated as a separate unit from the accounting point of view. 
The costs and proceeds of each of these units were collected in a separate 
account, which, at the conclusion of the transactions relating to the account, 
would show the profit or loss made on that parcel or type of goods or 
venture. The separate profit balances for each accounting unit would then 
be transferred to the profit-and-loss account, which at balancing time 
would show the total of profits for the period of account. 

The special feature of the early system of accounting may have particular 
interest for the main theme of this study. Could not and were not the 
separate profit computations used by the entrepreneur in his unceasing 
search for the most lucrative openings for the employment of his perforce 
limited capital? Could not and were not the separately calculated profits 
(or losses) of past ventures used by the merchant as guides to current 
decision and action? Did not these separate venture accounts provide the 
scientific bas’ for the rationalistic pursuit of profit ?? 

1 There may of course be departmental purchases, etc. accounts. 

2 In short, is it not possible to claim for the system of accounts the advantages 


claimed to-day for modern cost-accounting systems? It may be noted that there 
is little evidence of systematic industrial cost accounting in the manuals in the 


period we are discussing. 
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The mere fact that the accounts were organized on the basis of separate 
ventures or lots of goods suggests that the accounts were designed to meet 
some specific need. The type of accounting suited the nature of the trading 
very well; for in the majority of cases, judging from the illustrations used 
in the texts, it would appear that the activities of the merchant consisted of 
a discontinuous series of diverse transactions. 

There are very few references in the texts to the usefulness of the separate 
figures for profit disclosed by the system of accounting. Most of the 
infrequent references note, without comment, this characteristic of double- 
entry as practised as one demonstration of its superiority over other methods 
of account-keeping: ‘But in one respect the method of single entry stands 
far behind that of double entry, namely, in that one cannot determine with 
accuracy how much has been gained or lost in each of the activities of the 
business.”! And a Dutch author gives very careful instructions about opening 
separate accounts for each type of goods or for each venture ‘of which you 
desire to know the profit or the loss’.? 

The only enthusiastic reference to this quality of the system of accounts 
is also one which supports Sombart’s thesis in clear terms. It is from 
Wardaugh Thompson’s Accomptant’s Oracle:3 ‘Book-keeping by Double 
Entry. ..is the art of keeping our accompts in such a manner, as will not 
only exhibit to us our net gain or loss upon the whole, but our particular 
gain or loss upon each article we deal in, by which we are instructed what 
branches to pursue, and which to decline; a piece of knowledge so very 
essential to every man in business, that without it a person can only be said 
to deal at random, or at best can be called but guess’d work.’ 

Interesting as this last quotation is, it would be reasonable to conclude 
that in general the writers placed no great value on double-entry on account 
of the subdivision of the profit which it made possible.* The fact that 
accounts were organized on the basis of separate reckonings for each 
consignment or lot may be plausibly explained on other grounds. The need 
to control the movement of merchandise, particularly where trading 
partnerships of a temporary nature, joint ventures, and intermittent agency 
transactions seem to have been common, may have given rise to a system 
of accounts which could serve as a convenient check on merchandise stocks, 
and provide information about their origin, quantity, location, ownership, 
etc. The particularized merchandise accounting may have provided the sort 
of information which ‘perpetual inventory’ records supply as a supplement 
to modern systems of aggregated merchandise accounts.® The profit calcula- 
tions may have been subsidiary products of the system, made necessary as 
part of the process of balancing which has already been described.® 

: Wagner, op. cit. p. 29. 2 de Graaf, op. cit. p. 15. 

(Yorks 1977) jt, fe * See Ten Have, op. cit. p. 22. 


® There is a possibility that this feature of early accounting may have been 
taken over from antecedent systems of agency accounts. 


° Some further evidence to support the view: (i) If the detailed records of the 
results of the ventures were valued by the entrepreneur, he would have required 
accurate assessments of the interim profits of unfinished ventures. Yet little 
attention was given to the subject of the valuation of unsold merchandise at 
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This tentative conclusion is reinforced by the consideration that the type 
of trading represented.in the texts, consisting of a variety of apparently 
unrelated activities,! would have made it difficult if not impossible to base 
decisions for the future on past results. Projection of past experience into 
the future is impossible, or at least becomes ‘guessed work’, unless the 
economic activities of the firm are more or less continuous and specialized 
to a limited range. Whatever the facts of economic life may have been, the 
illustrative examples in the texts deal with situations where these conditions 
were not satisfied; and where successful operation depended upon making 
profits whenever, wherever, and in whatever line opportunity offered. 


V 


The writings of the accountants contain some evidence to show that they 
were aware of those special properties of double-entry bookkeeping that 
some economic historians have regarded as important in the development of 
capitalism. On the other hand, the evidence of early bookkeeping techniques 
gives little support to the views summarized at the opening of this study. 
Accounting served limited objectives and, in particular, the striking of 
balances was performed primarily for narrow bookkeeping purposes. 

It may be asked why in fact double-entry was used in practice if the above 
conclusion is appropriate. It has already been stated that double-entry 
was not widely used. Moreover, it is quite likely that double-entry book- 
keeping came to be accepted by teachers and accountants as the standard or 
desirable system of bookkeeping, and that their influence and employment 
helped to introduce its use even where simpler systems would have been 
adequate.” If this were so, then indeed double-entry bookkeeping may 
have been, in small measure, an ‘external influence’ on business practice. 
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balancing date. (ii) If the profit figures were esteemed as guides to action, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the profits would have been calculated as soon as the 
venture was completed, and the figures posted to the profit-and-loss account for 
easy reference and review. Yet there are numerous examples in the manuals 
where no precise instruction on this point is given, or where the profits on 
completed ventures are neither calculated nor posted until balancing date. 

1 The sort of trading described is well illustrated in ‘The Trading Accounts of 
a London Merchant in 1794” by G. W. Daniels in Economic Journal (1923), 
XXXII, 516-23. 

2 Teachers and professional bookkeepers were attracted to double-entry by 
the elegance and mathematical precision and symmetry of the method. The 
development of the ‘art’ owes a good deal to the interest of mathematicians and 
arithmeticians from Pacioli onwards. The fact that the ‘art’ was regarded as a 
‘mystery’ by many merchants probably helped to make it popular with profes- 
sional bookkeepers. 


CONCENTRATION AND SPECIALIZATION 
IN THE LANCASHIRE COTTON 
INDUSTRY, 1825-1850 
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that can be wove on power-looms is wove at factories, and to the 

manifest injury of the poor weaver.’! Oldham was a town well to the 
fore in the adoption of new industrial techniques, and Rowbottom an 
observer far more sensitive to change than most of his contemporaries, but 
this brief yet poignant comment by a hand-loom weaver indicates that by 
the beginning of the second quarter of the nineteenth century the Lancashire 
of water-driven country-mills and domestic weaving-shops was passing 
away and a county of cotton-towns, steam-engines and factory workers 
was taking its place. 


I 1825 Rowbottom, the Oldham weaver, noted in his diary: ‘Anything 


I 


By 1825 the country-mill was losing, if it had not already lost, the pre- 
dominance in the cotton industry which it had once enjoyed. During the 
next twenty-five years the preponderance of steam-power and of the town- 
mill steadily increased. Nevertheless, just as the cotton-manufacturing 
districts outside Lancashire, though largely moribund, succeeded in 
maintaining a limited hold in the cotton industry during that period, so 
country-mills were slow in yielding to the challenge of the towns. Assessment 
of the extent to which the country-mill was driven out of the industry in 
this period is made difficult, on the one hand, by the lack of uniformity in 
the evidence for different years and, on thé other, by the problem—growing 
more complex with each decade—of distinguishing between town and 
country mills. If, however, the use of water-power is taken as the criterion 
of a country-mill it is possible to trace the changing balance between town 
and country in the twelve years before 1850. For earlier years only the 
roughest estimates can be made of the relative use made of steam- and 
water-power in the industry. By 1838, however, the water-wheel was 
clearly the less important instrument of power. Of 48,506 horse-power 
employed in the mills of the Lancashire area in that year only 1897, or 
18%, was derived from water. Twelve years later the total horse-power 
employed in the Lancashire industry had increased to 69,104, but the 
proportion attributable to water-power had declined to 11°%.2 Neverthe- 
less, the fact that in 1850 the cotton industry was still obtaining 7518 horse- 


: Nees by S. J. Chapman, The Lancashire Cotton Industry (Manchester, 1904), 


y ice Returns 1838 and 1850 (P.P. (1839), xLm; and (1850), xLi). 
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power from water is indicative of the tenacity with which the country 
mill-owner strove to maintain his interest in the expanding industry. 

The proportion of water-power employed was understandably higher in 
the more remote valleys of the West Riding, of Derbyshire and, to a lesser 
extent, of Cheshire than in Lancashire itself where the presence of a large 
coalfield enabled the town-mill to make rapid progress. Tables I-III 
indicate the relative proportions of steam- and water-power employed in 
the four counties and reflect the extent to which rural industry was affected 
in different areas by the increasing use of the steam-engine. 


Table I. 1838 


Proportion of 


water to 
No. of Steam-power Water-power total power 

factories (H.P.) (H.P.) 2 (SE) 

Cheshire 166 6921 1726 196 
Derbyshire 95 g60 2138 69:0 
Lancashire 1186 29,909 3558 OTE 
Yorkshire 173 *1789 1495 46-6 
Total 1620 39,579 8917 18-4 


Table II. 1850 


Proportion of 


water to 
No. of Steam-power Water-power total power 

factories (H.P.) (H.P.) (%) 
Cheshire 145 8744 1115 1107 
Derbyshire 74 1584 1690 53°2 

Lancashire 1235 46,910 3376 0°67 
Yorkshire 227 4348 1337 23°5 
Total 1681 61,586 7518 10°9 


Table III. 1838-50 


Variation Decline in water-power Increase in steam-power 


in no. of _——— (SSS 


factories H.P. % H.P. Ws 

Cheshire —2I 611 35 1823 16 
Derbyshire —21 448 21 624 65 
Lancashire +49 182 5 17,001 57 
Yorkshire +54 158 II 2559 143 
Total +61 1399 16 22,007 950 


Among the salient facts which emerge from Tables I-III attention may 
here be directed especially to: 

(1) The relatively large proportion of power derived from water in 
Derbyshire and, to a lesser extent, in Yorkshire in both 1838 and 1850. 

(2) The very small proportion of power obtained from this source in 
Lancashire in 1838, but the small diminution in its use during the 
succeeding decade. 

(3) The relatively stronger advance of the industry in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire than in Cheshire and Derbyshire during these years. 


H 
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An examination of the detailed records of failures of individual mills in 
this period suggests that those most unfavourably situated for communi- 
cation with the Manchester plain were the earliest to disappear. While 
scores of small mills—many with less than forty workers—continued to 
prosper in the valleys of Rossendale, others in the less accessible valleys of 
the West Riding and of Derbyshire and Cheshire,.as well as some relatively 
large establishments in North Wales, were lost to the industry. For the 
most part these were mills relying on water-power, but the Welsh mills at 
least were steam-driven; and there are indeed isolated instances during 
this period of additions to the water-power of some factories. 

In Lancashire itself, the country-mill appears to have disappeared only 
slowly from the cotton industry. In large measure this may be attributed 
to the fact that, south of the Ribble at least, where the majority of such 
mills were to be found, communication with Manchester and Liverpool 
was relatively easy and transport charges were light. Moreover, the 
existence of the Lancashire coalfield enabled many country-mill owners to 
instal steam-engines. In 1841 these were still being employed principally 
to supplement the water-wheels during the drier weeks of the year, but their 
introduction paved the way for the extension of factories and the gradual 
elimination of water-power. This was most notably the case in Rossendale 
where the old buildings, many of them dating from the days when wool 
had been the predominant local industry, were retained, but the character 
of industrial life was changed by the growth of villages into towns and the 
substitution of the steam-engine for the water-wheel: yet even in districts 
so rural as Chipping the appearance of a factory chimney betokened the 
changed basis of Lancashire’s textile supremacy. 

By 1850 the cotton industry was tending to contract into the area of the 
Lancashire coal-field or into districts easily served by it; but within that 
area the country-mill was able to survive, frequently, though by no means 
as yet invariably, supplementing its resources of water-power by the use of 
steam. With each succeeding economic crisis the number of such mills was 
reduced, but large numbers remained until the great Cotton Famine and 
even beyond, more especially in Lancashire itself and in the Todmorden 
and Saddleworth districts of the West Riding. 


Il 


While the use of water-power was slowly diminishing with the steady 
advance of steam, the hand-loom was making a more rapid capitulation in 
face of the increasing employment of power-driven machinery in weaving. 
In a period furnishing relatively unreliable and deficient statistical 
information, the estimates of the numbers of hand-looms and of hand-loom 
weavers are necessarily to be treated with great caution, but their general 
trend isunmistakable. In 1830, when there were still only 80,000 power-looms 
employed in British cotton factories, 225,000 hand-looms are estimated to 
have been in use in the industry.! Of this total at least two-thirds were to be 

' 'T. Ellison, Cotton Trade of Great Britain (1858), p. 65. 
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found in the Lancashire area. In the neighbourhood of Bolton the number 
of domestic weavers was still increasing in 1833, while of Rossendale it was 
said as late as 1842 that the number of hand-loom weavers was now greater 
than it had ever been.! It is certain, however, that the output of these 
weavers in 1842 was not as great as it had been in earlier years. The long 
and intense depression which began in 1838 proved critical for hand-loom 
weaving, and by 1846, according to Thomas Ellison, there remained only 
60,000 hand-looms engaged in cotton production in Great Britain. The 
contrast between this figure and the 225,000 of the previous decade is 
startling; but it probably does not exaggerate the rapid disappearance of 
a section of the working community who had for many years been fore- 
warned by low remuneration and under-employment of the coming of this 
final catastrophe. All the coarser cloths had now been abandoned to the 
power-loom; it was only in the manufacture of the finer fabrics of Bolton 
and Paisley that the hand-loom retained any measure of supremacy. 

By the side of the declining numbers of the hand-loom must be set the 
growing total of looms driven by power. In this instance estimates can be 
supplemented by the returns of the factory inspectors in 1835 and 1850. 
When it is remembered that the power-loom was by 1850 at least three 
times as productive as the hand-loom the clear dominance established by 
power-weaving in the middle forties is at once apparent, 


Table 1V. Number of looms in United Kingdom 


1819 1829-31 1835 1844-6 1850 
Hand-jooms 240,000 225,000 a= 60,000 —~ 
Power-looms 14—-15,000 80,000 108,210 225,000 247,190 
Authority Kennedy Ellison Factory Ellison Factory 
(estimates) (estimates) returns (estimates) returns 


The regression of hand-loom weaving and the advance of the power-loom 
did not proceed at an equal rate in all the weaving districts of the Lancashire 
area. By 1835, when there were computed to be some 90,000 power-looms 
in Lancashire and its neighbouring counties, little more than 12,000 were 
to be found in the Preston-Blackburn-Burnley district, already famous for 
its calico products and destined to become the predominant weaving area 
in the British cotton industry. Cheshire at this time had over 21,000 power- 
looms, while some 40,000 were to be found in those south Lancashire towns 
which subsequently had their closest associations with spinning.” 

It seems probable that at this time south Lancashire and Cheshire were 
producing more cotton piece-goods than the northern districts, but it 
would be unwise to equate the output of the different areas too closely 
with the number of power-looms which they respectively contained. Hand- 
looms survived in considerable numbers in the northern area when they 
were giving place rapidly to power-looms farther south. Capital for the 


1 Report of the Select Committee on Manufactures, etc. (1833), Q. 11787; 
and W. Cooke Taylor, Tour of the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire (1842), p. 71. 
2 Factory Returns 1835. (P.P. (1836), xLv-) 
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provision of power-looms which came almost exclusively from the owners 
of spinning mills was naturally more abundant in the Manchester area 
than farther north where spinning factories were fewer and, on average, 
smaller; and facilities for the manufacture of power-looms were more 
readily available in south than in north Lancashire. 

This view of the significance of the returns of.1835 is borne out by an 
examination of the Population Tables and the accompanying notes of the 
census officials. The last note of a migration from a south Lancashire rural 
area attributed to the decline of hand-loom weaving is that for Chadderton, 
near Oldham, in 1841. It was in that year that the first records by census 
officials were made of similar migrations from north Lancashire parishes 
and their number was increased in 1851. While it must be admitted that 
the entries in the census notes, particularly in respect of the southern 
district, are insufficient to permit of any dogmatic conclusions, they suggest 
that the effects of the introduction of the power-loom on village weavers in 
the south had already reached their peak when they were only beginning 
to be felt in the north. 

Unfortunately the power-loom census of 1850 was not presented in 
a sufficiently detailed form for comparison to be made with that of 1835. 
It may be noted, however, that whereas in 1835 one-quarter of the power- 
looms producing cotton cloth in England were to be found in Cheshire, 
only one-seventh of the industry’s looms were accounted for by that 
county fifteen years later, and these figures suggest that the balance of 
power-loom weaving was moving to the north. 

Although the weaving of the coarser cotton fabrics by hand-loom had 
begun to decline in south Lancashire by 1830 and further north during the 
succeeding decade, the power-loom had by 1840 been little employed in 
the weaving of the lighter materials, and muslins and fancy goods were as 
yet largely beyond its scope. In consequence in those districts which had 
been distinguished for their specialization in the finer cotton products 
hand-loom weaving persisted, affected only, as always, by the rise and fall 
of the trade cycle and the decline of the export market. 

As late as 1853, in spite of improvements in the power-loom and its 
steady encroachment on the classes of work hitherto monopolized by the 
domestic weaver, it was still observed that the hand-loom was ‘in fancy 
goods, more used than the power-loom’.! By this time the finer quality 
calicoes and ginghams had come within the range of power-driven 
machinery, and in the West Lancashire districts where domestic workers 
had formerly woven these materials for Preston manufacturers relatively 
few such weavers remained. Although a limited amount of hand-loom 
weaving, mainly of fancy cotton goods, continued in widely dispersed parts 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, little mention of such domestic industry finds 
a place in the directories and topographies of these years outside the Bolton 
district. This was a decisive change from the situation of 1835 when all but 
the coarser calicoes, shirtings and small wares had been manufactured by 
hand-loom and the power-loom had still to win its ascendency not only at 

‘ Whellan, Manchester Directory (1853), p. xxviii. 
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Bolton but also at such places as Preston, Ashton, Blackburn and Burnley.! 
By 1850 the reserves of hand-loom labour in the country districts on which 
the town manufacturer might hope to draw to staff his expanding mills 
were becoming very low. In all but the highest quality goods, and in all 
districts except Bolton, the day of domestic weaving was coming to its 
close by the end of the first half of the nineteenth century, and in weaving, 


perhaps even more than spinning, the urbanization of the industry was 
almost complete. 


LL 


One significant consequence of the rapid extension of power-weaving was 
the growth in importance of the combined spinning and weaving concern. 
Its coming had already been foreshadowed in the activities of those mill 
owners who had themselves put out their yarn for manufacture to domestic 
weavers; but, with the increased use of the power-loom, spinning and 
weaving were being undertaken in adjacent buildings. With very few 
exceptions manufacturers by power in 1825 were spinners who had attached 
weaving sheds to their mills. Furthermore, the extent of the demand for 
yarn by the calico manufacturers of the north-east? had stimulated the 
building of spinning mills in an area where hitherto they had not been 
numerous. In 1816 there had been only one cotton-mill in the town of 
Blackburn but eight years later there were eleven, and by this time 
twenty-two mills were also established in Burnley and three at Clitheroe.’ 
Spinning, which, on its urban side at least, had been largely confined to 
the towns of south and west Lancashire and of north Cheshire, had now 
secured a firm foothold in the north-east. 

In spite of the advent of the combined firm, however, the division 
between spinning and weaving areas in the Lancashire industry, already 
becoming noticeable before 1825, was never wholly obscured. In 1825 
Blackburn was still essentially a town of weavers and the few spinning 
mills were unable to supply all the yarn required by the local looms. The 
town’s mills contained 100,000 spindles, or no more than were employed 
in each of two of the largest of Bolton’s twenty-one spinning factories at 
this time. Burnley had 60,000 and Clitheroe less than 50,000 spindles, 
whereas Stalybridge factories contained over 350,000 and the mills of 
Ashton, of Stockport and above all, of Manchester, considerably more 
than this number. 

The growing importance of calico as a commodity of export, and the 
increased employment of the power-loom had not only encouraged the 
development of spinning in the north-east but had caused that area to 

1 —. Baines, History of the Cotton Manufacture (1835), pp. 417-18. 

2 I.e. the north-eastern part of the Lancashire industrial area. For purposes of 
description this area may be roughly divided into four main regions with focal 
points as follows: north-west—Preston; north-east—Blackburn and Burnley; 
south-west—Bolton; south-east—Rochdale and Oldham. 

3 P. A. Whittle, Blackburn as it is (1852), p. 244; and E. Baines, History of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster (1824-5), 1, 517, 5725 615. 

4 Ibid. 1, 505, 534, 567, 612; 1, 556. 
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relax its strong grip on calico-weaving. Half the power-looms of Britain 
in 1825 were to be found in Manchester, and a considerable proportion 
of the remainder in Stockport; and, not surprisingly, they were largely 
employed in producing calicoes which had a ready market and were easily 
woven by power. There is no evidence, however, that the increasing output 
of calicoes by Manchester manufacturers implied any diminution in the 
activity of the weavers of the north-east. Manchester, Stockport and, to 
a lesser extent, other south Lancashire towns were merely taking an 
increasing share of a rapidly expanding market. 

The practice of combining the operations of spinning and weaving in 
one factory grew rapidly between 1825 and 1840. As early as 1833 there 
were few of the larger mills in the towns of south Lancashire and Cheshire 
that had not weaving sheds attached to them and the minority engaged 
solely in spinning consisted for the most part of fine spinning mills whose 
yarn was as yet unsuitable for power-loom weaving. There is less statistical 
information about the structure of the industry farther north at this period, 
but the records of individual firms suggest that the combined firm was also 
making swift progress in Preston and Blackburn. 

The country-mill owner was slower than his urban contemporary in 
employing the power-loom, and consequently the power-weaving concern 
was still uncommon in the country districts in 1835, in spite of the advantage 
that such concerns would have enjoyed in the relative lowness of their 
ground-rents. This tardiness is largely to be explained by the limited capital 
resources of the average country-mill owner which precluded his making 
any large-scale investment in both looms and the steam-engines needed to 
meet their additional requirements of power: it is also in part attributable 
to the continued supply of cheap labour for hand-loom weaving in some 
rural areas. In those Derbyshire villages, for example, where lead-mining 
furnished employment for the male element in the population, women 
were extensively engaged in the weaving of checks.! 

An analysis of the returns made by 151 factory owners in the southern 
area to the Factory Commissioners in 1833? reveals that in Stockport and 
Hyde almost every spinning-mill had its adjacent weaving-shed. The 
combined firm was less frequently encountered at Dukinfield and Staly- 
bridge where the mills tended to be smaller, though in the case of Staly- 
bridge the two largest mills making returns both had extensive weaving 
establishments. At Oldham combined firms were in the majority with the 
weaving sections, however, tending to play a subsidiary role. In the more 
westerly towns of Manchester and Bolton the returns are more difficult to 
analyse as both high and low counts were spun, not infrequently, in the 
same factory. The figures, however, suggest that where the industrialist was 
mainly concerned with the spinning of the coarser yarns, weaving by power 
was in most instances also undertaken. In the country areas, on the other 
hand—represented in the returns by Mellor, Tintwistle, Disley and 
Glossop—only the owners of the larger mills could afford to instal power- 

1 Report of the Select Commi ? 
Buldencesy (PP. (1839) eae on Manufactures, etc. Q. 11 356 (Greg’s 

* Factories Inquiry Commission 1833-4 (P.P. (1834), x1x), pp. 119 p.p. ff. 
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looms. In Glossop, for example, the returns show only one factory—with 
1g1 workers—as both spinning and weaving, whereas ten mills, all but one 
of which had less than a hundred operatives, were engaged solely in 
spinning. 

The returns of 1833 covered only a limited though important part of the 
Lancashire cotton area, and as a basis for generalization they may be 
criticized not only on account of this geographical limitation but also 
because of shortcomings in compilation. In 1841, however, a further 
investigation was undertaken by Leonard Horner which, although confined 
to the mills of Lancashire and the West Riding, appears to have been 
thorough and exhaustive.! This survey reveals that, although in all districts 
the number of firms engaged in either spinning or weaving exceeded that 
of firms undertaking both processes, only Rochdale had more workers 
employed by the single process than the combined concerns. At Ashton, for 
example, only twenty-five of the town’s ninety-two factories were engaged 
in both spinning and weaving, but this minority of firms employed over 
60% of the town’s cotton operatives. Had its industry been in full pro- 
ductivity at this time, Lancashire could have offered work to 111,561 
operatives in its 320 combined spinning and weaving factories but to only 
76,270 (including more than 15,000 workers concerned with fine spinning) 
in 654 factories engaged wholly in either spinning or weaving. 

The combined firm was most in evidence in those districts in which the 
power-loom was gaining its greatest hold. Whereas in towns like Oldham 
and Rochdale the mill engaged solely in spinning was still prominent, there 
were as yet few concerns in the county devoting their attention wholly to 
power-loom weaving. In Blackburn and Whalley operatives in factories 
undertaking both spinning and weaving outnumbered those employed by 
single process concerns by more than three to one while at Bury the 
disparity reached five to one. Rochdale, on the other hand, had only one 
operative employed by its combined concerns for every two working in 
mills engaged solely in spinning, and at Oldham the balance was tilted 
only slightly in favour of the combined firms. 

Leonard Horner’s 1841 statistics are the fullest and most detailed 
available for any year in the 1825-50 period, but the Factory Returns of 
1850 and 1856 furnish figures which admit of a general assessment of the 
relative progress of the single-process and the combined concern. The 
figures shown in Tables V and VI are derived from Horner’s returns and 
those of 1850 and 1856? and in order to facilitate comparison they are 
limited to Lancashire. 

The continued growth in the dominance of the combined firm up to 
1850, in spite of a significant increase in the number of concerns engaged 
solely in weaving, is fully apparent in these figures. More detailed 
examination of the Returns for 1850 reveals that the larger, and therefore 
probably the stronger, concerns in the industry were found among the 
numbers of those undertaking both processes. Table VII, referring to all 

1 Report of H.M. Factory Inspectors for Half-Year ending 31 December 1841, 
pp. 34ff. (P.P. (1842) xxu.) 

2 P.P. (1857) Sess. I, xiv. 
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factories in the Lancashire area, shows that on an average the combined 
firm employed three times as many workers as the single-process factory. 
Table V. Cotton factories in Lancashire 


Engaged solely 
in spinning Engaged solely Engaged in 


(all counts) in weaving both processes Total 
1841 (All factories) 550 104 320 974 
1841 (Factories working) 475 88 293 856 
1850 517 196 436 1149 
1856 591 344 516 1451 


Table VI. Operatives employed in Lancashire factories 
Engaged solely 


in spinning Engaged solely Engaged in 
(All counts) in weaving both processes 
No. a No. % No. Te Total 
1841 (All 66,738 = 35°5 9532 vty. 111,561 §-59°4 187,831 
factories) 
1841 (Factories 58,636 34:2 8277 4:8 104,815 Ol-OmL 726 
working) 

1850 56,012 26:5 19,674 9°3 135,260 64:2 210,946 
1856 68,460 26-5 36,936 14°3 152,924 59°2 258,320 
Table VII. 

Opera- 
No. of Spindles Looms tives 
No. of No. of No. of opera- per per per 

Factories factories spindles looms tives factory factory factory 
Spinning only 746 8,547,169 rr 73956 = 11,457 99 
Weaving only 228 oe 36,312 21,823 —_ 159 96 


Spinning and 537 9,997,918 183,686 176,135 18,618 342 328 


weaving 


Unclassified 170 280,989 1771 7963 = = 47 


Between 1840 and 1856, therefore, the combined firm reached its 
position of greatest importance in the Lancashire cotton industry. Possibly 
the returns of 1850 show it at the zenith of its power. In the succeeding six 
years expansion was most significant in the number of independent weaving 
concerns. Firms engaged solely in spinning, hitherto declining in numbers, 
now resumed the advance in step with the general progress of the industry. 
Alone the combined concerns, though not diminished in numbers, had 
suffered a setback in relative importance. The opportunity for such 
specialization is apparent. Improved transport facilities—Lancashire’s 
railway system was virtually complete by 1850—easier access to capital 
and an ever-expanding market paved the way to division in the industry, 
whether or not to its ultimate benefit is questionable. An old centrifugal 
tendency, modified but never wholly obscured by the necessities of the 
technical evolution of the industry, was reasserting itself and would continue 
with increasing strength as the century proceeded. 
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GENERAL LABOUR UNIONS 
IN BRITAIN, 1889—1914' 


By E. J. HOBSBAWM 


I 
(ea ENERAL labour unions’ which enrol all classes of labour, irrespective 


of skill or occupation, have existed, at some time or other, in most 

industrial countries. In Britain, where they play a greater part in 
modern trade unionism than elsewhere,’ they have been permanently 
established in strength since the late 1880’s. While ‘general unions’ have 
used many of the bargaining techniques of ‘craft’ unionism in the past, 
and have increasingly tended to adopt those of ‘industrial unionism’,? they 
cannot wholly be analysed in terms of either of these classical divisions of 
trade union organization. They have, in fact, fulfilled three quite distinct 
functions—often simultaneously. As ‘class’ unions they have attempted to 
unite all workers against all employers, generally under socialist or 
revolutionary inspiration. As ‘/abourers’’ unions, they have attempted to 
provide effective organization for workers incapable of, or excluded from, 
orthodox craft unionism. As ‘residual’ unions, lastly, they have organized 
any body of workers not effectively covered by other unions (and some that 
were). Neither the first nor the third functions call for any special form of 
organization. Indeed, the modern ‘class’ union—the Industrial Workers of 
the World in the U.S.A. and elsewhere, the One Big Union in Canada, the 
various communist unions between the wars—have been among the chief 
propagandists of rigorous ‘industrial’ unionism. But the problem of 


1 My thanks are due to the officers of the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers for giving me access to the sources at their disposal. 

2 Though powerful foreign examples exist; e.g. the Australian Workers 
Union. 

3 For the traditional definitions of ‘craft’ and ‘industrial’ unionism, cf. N. 
Barou, British Trade Unions (1947), pp. 20-6; W. Milne-Bailey, Trade Union 
Documents (1929), pp. 122-34; G. D. H. Cole, Organised Labour (1924 ed.), 
pp. 28-33 for a more elaborate classification. The traditional ‘industrial unionism’ 
is here called ‘rigorous’ or ‘systematic’ industrial unionism. 

‘Craft unionism’ here means the organization for individual grades and sections 
of workers (or groups of closely allied grades) bargaining independently and 
separately. nee : ; 

‘Industrial unionism’ here means the type of organization which seeks to unite 
and co-ordinate the bargaining of all groups whose bargains affect each other 
substantially; ‘all-grades’ organization. Le 

In view of the changing size of the bargaining area this is to some extent 
a distinction of historical periods as well as of function; but it has nothing to do 
with ‘skill’, ‘apprenticeship’ or ‘industries’ in the census meaning. Nor are 
craft unionism and industrial unionism necessarily found in pure form, or 
mutually exclusive. 
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organizing the ‘unskilled’ and ‘labourers’, where the ‘skilled’ and 
‘artisans’ were already in strong and exclusive unions of their own, did 
demand tactics and policies peculiar to ‘general’ unions. It is with these, 
and with their changes, that this article will be mainly concerned, though 
an inquiry into them will also involve some analysis of the actual com- 
position of these unions. The subject is, on the whole, a neglected one. 
The unions formed in the expansion of the laté 1880’s recruited workers 
of all grades of skill, and adopted numerous forms of organization. Yet it is 
no accident that the ‘New Unionism’ is normally associated with the great 
‘general’ societies, the largest and most prominent bodies produced by the 
movement—Dockers, Gasworkers, Tyneside Labour Union and a number 
of others.!. Most of these have since merged to form the two giant unions 
of Transport and General Workers and General and Municipal Workers 
which to-day include something like a quarter of the total British trade 
union membership. Yet their history has been by no means one of unbroken 


Table 1.2, Membership of certain unions 1892-1912 (in thousands); 
average annual members over 3- and 2-year periods 


1892-4 1895-7 1898-1900 1901-3 1904-6 1907-Q IQII-I2 


All Unions 1555 1614 1895 2010 2058 2492 Seay 
‘General’ (a)3 76 69 88 81 67 74 186 
‘All-grade’ (5)3 19 22 29 34 45 60 109 
‘Local crafts’ (c)$ 12 12 12 12 II 12 24 


(a) London Dockers, London Gasworkers, Birmingham Gasworkers, N.A.U.L., 
National Amalgamated Labourers Union. 

(6) London Carmen, Amalgamated Carters, Amalgamated Tram and Vehicle 
Workers, Municipal Employees, Liverpool Dockers. 

(c) London Stevedores, Thames Watermen, Cardiff Trimmers, Mersey Quay and 
Rail Carters, Winsford Saltmakers. 


success. The absence of reliable statistics makes it impossible to measure 
the relative and absolute strength of ‘general’ unions in the ‘New 
Unionism’ of 1889-92; but their proportionate strength was undoubtedly 
very great. Like most other ‘new’ unions, they collapsed badly in the 
depression of the early 1890’s; but unlike some others, the ‘general’ 


' The main ones are: Gasworkers and General Labourers (1889; later: N.U. 
Gasworkers and Gen. Lab.; N.U. Gen. Lab.; here called: London Gasworkers) ; 
Dock, Wharf, Riverside and General Lab. U. (1889; here called: London Dockers or 
Dockers); Tyneside and General L.U. (1889), later National Amalgamated 
Union of Labour; here called: V.A.U.L.; Amal. Soc. Gasworkers, Brickmakers 
(1889); here called Birmingham Gasworkers; Nat. Amal. Union of Labourers 
ee Workers Union (1898); National Federation of Women Workers 

1906). 

2 Source: Reports on Trade Unions. 

_* All figures are unreliable. Local Trades Council reports, however (e.g. Bristol 
Norwich, Bolton, Leicester), indicate the relative importance of various bodies. 
For example, in Bristol 1890 ‘general union strength’ made up about half the 


total ‘new union’ strength and 30-40% of total trad : : 
T.C. 1891, Ann. Rep.] 30-40% rade union strength. [Bristol 
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societies did not fully recover until after the renewed expansion of 191 I-14. 
Between the two expansions they appeared to have shot their bolt, and 
very definitely lost ground. Table I gives a brief comparative picture of 
the fortunes of various types of ‘new’ unions (all composed of convention- 
ally ‘unskilled’ men) between 1892 and i912. 

It is clear that we have here three patterns: the ‘craft’ societies with their 
stable (and restricted) membership; the General Unions, fluctuating, but 
without any marked upward tendency, but climbing almost vertically after 
1gtr; and the ‘industrial’ or compound unions, growing steadily from 
1900, though rather faster after 1911. In, say, 1910 it might have seemed 
that the second group was destined, if not to replace, then increasingly to 
overshadow the third. But in fact, the opposite has happened. Both 
groups (a) and (6) have merged to form the two vast general unions of 
to-day. We can thus distinguish three phases in the development of the 
general unions: the expansion of 1889-92, the relative decline in their 
importance between 1892 and 1910, and their renewed, and as it turned 
out, permanent, expansion after 1911. Each of these phases developed its 
peculiar forms of organization and policy. 


II 


The theory in the mind of the founders of the general unions of 1889 (and 
of their predecessors) was fairly simple. The ‘labourer’, mobile, helpiess, 
shifting from one trade to another, was incapable of using the orthodox 
tactics of craft unionism. Possessing ‘merely the general value of labour’! 
he could not, like the ‘skilled man’ buttress a certain scarcity value by 
various restrictive methods, thus ‘keeping up his price’.? His only chance 
therefore was to recruit into one gigantic union ali those who could possibly 
blackleg on him—in the last analysis every ‘unskilled’ man, woman or 
juvenile in the country; and thus to create a vast closed shop. 

‘If we should confine ourselves,’ said Will Thorne, ‘to one particular 
industry, such as gasworks, alone, and if those other people in various parts 
of the country are let go unorganized, then, if we had a dispute with anye 
of the gas companies, these men would be brought up to be put in our 
places.’3 Theoretically, therefore, there was no limit to the union and its 
leaders recognized it. The Tyneside Labour Union soon became the 
National Amalgamated Union of Labour. A purely regional body in South 
Wales called itself the National Amalgamated Union of Labourers of 
Great Britain and Ireland; the Lancashire Labour Amalgamation became 
the British Labour Amalgamation, even as its effective radius contracted 
to some 20 miles from Piccadilly, Manchester. This was not grandi- 
loquence, but—so it was thought—the bare recognition of facts. 

Similarly, the acknowledged weakness of ‘labourers’ led them to rely 


1 §. J. Chapman and H. M. Hallsworth, Unemployment in Lancashire (Man- 
chester, 1909), p. 83. 

2 See Webbs, Industrial Democracy, passim, but esp. caps. x and x1. 

3 Royal Commission on Labour, Group A, Evidence 24, 943. 
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much more than the ‘artisans’ on political pressure and legislative action." 
Thus a natural alliance sprang up between politically quite immature men 
seeking to organize certain ‘weak’ groups of workers—dockers, gasworkers, 
woollen workers, etc.—and the revolutionary socialists of the 1880’s, who 
supplied, or converted, the leaders of most, but not of all, general unions.” 
It would be artificial to draw an exact frontier between those which began 
as ordinary ‘trade unions’ (like Tillett’s Tea Operatives—the ancestor of 
the Dockers Union), coming under socialist leadership later, and those 
formed, like the Owenite unions (and perhaps the National Labour 
Federation on Tyneside, 1886—93),3 as much with trade union ideas as with 
some wider social or moral transformation in mind. Both unions of ‘weak’ 
workers, and politico-industrial bodies tended to grow at much the same 
times of social tension and unrest; and by the late 1880's a body of socialist 
organizers and propagandists was once again available in Britain. One 
may, however, guess that the large national and regional ‘general’ unions 
of 1889 were the offspring of a marriage between the class unionism of the 
socialists and the more modest plans of the unskilled themselves.* The 
expansion of the early 1870’s, in other respects an important—and 
neglected—forerunner of the ‘New Unionism’, produced unions of a far 
more sectional type.° 

This, then, was the theory. One cannot fully understand its weaknesses 
without reminding oneself of contemporary beliefs about the structure of 
the working-class, above all about that sharp frontier which divided the 
‘skilled’ from the ‘unskilled’, the ‘artisan’ from the ‘labourer’. At first 
sight the sharpness of this division is surprising, for both middle-class and 
artisan economists believed the rewards of labour (with or without 
assistance) to be broadly proportional to merit, and to physical, intellectual 
and moral superiority.® A gradually ascending scale, such as that suggested 


1 The semi-skilled groups of miners and cotton operatives are in this as in 

other respects halfway between ‘old’ and ‘new’ unions (Cole, Short History of 
British Working-Class Movement (1948 ed.), pp. 245-6). Cf. also the debates on 
the legal 8-hour day in T.U.C. Report (1889), notably W. Matkin, p. 55. 
._.” Except the early leaders of N.A.U.L., Birmingham Gasworkers (who were 
Chamberlainite) and perhaps the National Amalgamated Labourers Union—for 
which see T. J. O’Keeffe, Rise and Progress of the National Amalgamated Labourers 
Union (Cardiff, 1891). 

> See E. R. Pease (the Fabian), its secretary, on it in To-day (June, 1887). It 
collapsed in the early 1890's, its relics joining the Gasworkers. Surviving reports 
are in Brit. Lib. Pol. Sci., Coll. E.B., cvz. 

* The only general union with a really national network, the Gasworkers, 
secured this largely through the help of local socialist groups. 

®* Patrick Kenney’s ‘General Labourers Amalgamated Union’ (which 
survived the Great Depression in a shadowy way) was mainly an attempt to 
apply amalgamated principles to builders’ labourers (Postgate, Builders’ History, 
pp. 298-9) and not so oecumenically minded. It remained a builders’ labourers 
union. But there were some ‘general’ unions, e.g. the London and Counties 
Labour League. be 

®* Marshall, Principles, I, 1, 7 (8th ed., p. 26) for an extreme statement. Royal 
Commission on the Aged Poor (1895), Evidence 16, 545 ff. for the view of a 
Birmingham working-class city councillor. 
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by our division into ‘unskilled’ ,‘semi-skilled’ and ‘skilled’! might have 
appeared more suitable for such views. But, in fact, labour was divided into 
two groups: the one ‘differentiated by training and experience, to such an 
extent that its transference to other occupations would involve, ceteris paribus, 
an appreciable industrial loss’, the other ‘the general mass of rude or un- 
skilled labour’,? undifferentiated, and not tied to any special occupation. 

In the minds of many this distinction camouflaged a much more old- 
fashioned one—the pre-industrial line between the skilled all-round 
‘craftsman’, the genuine maker of things, and the ‘labourer’ who merely 
fetched and carried for him.3 Nor was this distinction purely traditional. 
We have increasingly come to remember how much of nineteenth-century 
British industrial organization, at any rate before the age of mass-pro- 
duction and ‘dilution’, was really cast in a pre-industrial mould. Builders 
and engineers, boilermakers and tailors might still reasonably imagine that 
they were capable of making houses, machines, ships and clothes without 
the convenient, but not indispensable, help of the labourer; as a hotel 
chef could, at a pinch, produce a dinner without the help of the potato- 
peeler and bottle-washer. Alternatively, their position as subcontractors or 
co-employers of the labourers* would also lead them to regard the difference 
between ‘artisan’ and ‘labourer’ as one of kind, not merely, like that 
between craftsman, improver and apprentice, as one of degree.® The higher 
wages, the greater respect, the other ponderable and imponderable 
perquisites of the ‘aristocrat of labour’ would thus be interpreted as 
a tribute to his peculiar excellence; and those groups of semi-skilled who, 
for one reason or another, succeeded in obtaining them—cotton-spinners, 
locomotive drivers, some coal-hewers—would readily assimilate their 
position to that of the ‘craftsman’. 

But such groups formed a minority of the organized trades, and before 
the introduction of the block-vote in the Trade Union Congress of the 
1890’s, their full numerical weight was in any case not appreciated.® 


1 But this classification did not become familiar until the present century. 

2 Palgrave, Dict. Pol. Econ., article: ‘Labour, Skilled’ (1, 527). For less 
sophisticated versions of this dualism cf. Oxford English Dictionary, ‘Labourer’ 
(1903); Report of Industrial Remuneration Conference (1885), p. 369; Thomas 
Wright, Our New Masters (London, 1873), pp. 4-9; and indeed common 
contemporary parlance. , 

3 ‘As his title of ‘‘unskilled”’ implies, he has no handicraft and he has no 
union’— Working Men and Women, by a Working Man (London, 1879). ‘Instead 
of being competent to act as an artisan he was often only able to produce one 
particular article of furniture, and sometimes only a portion of that article was 
committed to him’—W. G. Bunn in Industrial Remuneration Conference (1885), 


. 168-9. 
oe Bee Dy. F. Schloss, Methods of Industrial Remuneration (1892) for methods in 
vogue. 

een of R. Knight in Royal Commission on Labour (Group A, 
Evidence 20, 801ff.), and the fantastic chapter on ‘The Unskilled Labourer 
in ‘A Working Man’, op. cit. 
ae Cf. the oateicene ata the dominance of coal and cotton in the Notes of 
the Month of the (conservative) Trade Unionist (October, 1899). 
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The ‘artisan-labourer’ pattern was thus conventional as much as real; 
and every industrial and technical change tended, on the whole, to increase 
its unreality. The ‘artisans’ were all members of groups which exercised 
effective bargaining strength (though not necessarily because they were 
skilled or craft-trained). But the ‘labourers’, defined by exclusion, did not 
necessarily contain only men without such strength; though it was easy to 
conclude that this was so.! On the contrary. The Great Depression saw 
labour on the defensive, and the leaders of the movement more inclined 
to reinforce restrictive barriers against blacklegs than to spread trade 
unionism. Hence, in spite of certain advances of semi-skilled groups 
toward ‘artisan’ status,? by the late 1880’s the ranks of the ‘labourers’ 
contained an increasing number of men immediately capable of orthodox 
unionism, and often of great bargaining strength. All they required was the 
impetus to organize, and this the explosion of 1889 gave them.? But even 
the ideal ‘general labourer’ of the Victorian convention—fluid, shifting 
from trade to trade, doing his undifferentiated fetching and carrying as well 
or as badly wherever he was put—was probably rather less common than 
was supposed. Moreover, as mechanization and modern factory methods 
spread, employers came to doubt whether even he lacked all ‘special 
value’.t The general unions thus found themselves recruiting a great many 
men who, for one reason or another, commanded that power to make 
themselves scarce; to cause appreciable loss upon transference, or to be 
worth inducements for greater efficiency, which were the basis of orthodox 
bargaining strength; an unexpectedly well-armed force. 

This was fortunate for them, for the genuinely floating, or mobile 
worker, however skilled, was devilishly hard to organize under Jatssez-faire 
conditions. Unions composed of such men—the Nawvies in Britain, the 
I.W.W. in America’—were content if they could keep a few hundred 
regular members, and a few regular offices or centres, whence they could 
recruit a temporary mass membership and exercise temporary job control 

1 Cf. Webbs, Hisiory of Trade Unionism (1st ed. 1894), pp. 388-9, where match- 
girls and gas-stokers are bracketed as weak and unskilled. They should have 
known better (cf. H. W. Massingham, their colleague, on ‘The Trend of 
Trade Unionism’ (Fortnightly (1892), Lvl, 450). 

2 London Stevedores, Tyne and Thames Watermen, Northern Trimmers all 
emerged as official trade unions between 1870 and 1873. Boot and Shoe 
Operatives, Cotton Weavers, Card and Blowing Room Operatives, Locomotive 
drivers are among those who grew during the Depression. 

3 Thus Cardiff trimmers, Tyne dock and river workers, won immediate and 
permanent recognition, and a virtual closed shop. (N.U.G.M.W. Souvenir 
(1929), p. 13.) The same is true of gasworkers in various towns. 

* Cf. evidence of Sir B. Browne in Royal Commission on Poor Law Append., 
vol. vin, 86211 ff., 86286, 86299, 86301; Prof. S. Chapman, ibid. 84798; or the 


Charity Organization Society’s Report of Special Committee on Unskilled 
Labour (1908), p. 6. 


®* For the I.W.W.; P. F. Brissenden, The I.W.W. (New York, 1920) and 
J. S. Gambs, The Decline of the I.W.W. (New York, 1932). For the Nawies, 
John Ward’s evidence in Royal Commission on Poor Law (vol. vu) and 
e.g. the report on the Leighton Reservoir strike in Navvies Union Quarterly 
Report (January, 1914), pp. 31-4. 
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as and where the fight flared up. The vast national, regional or even local 
closed shops in which the old General Union saw its salvation were difficult 
to maintain generally, beyond the first flush of expansion. It is thus not 
surprising that the leaders of the general unions should have modified their 
policy. What appears surprising is that they should have been unaware of 
its inadequacies from the start, and have clung to it for so long. 


Ill 


The official foundation of the unions was the ‘local branch’ comprising all 
kinds of workers.! A more realistic division was based on trades, places of 
employment and the like. The Gasworkers,” pioneer and largest of general 
unions, provide examples of both. Organization in the fluctuating London 
area was general, forty-four out of the sixty-one branches in 1897, thirty- 
seven out of fifty-five in 1906 being so described, or unspecified. It seems 
clear that these branches grew out of the original nuclei of stokers organized 
round their local gasworks; but the leader of the union strongly resisted 
attempts to break up these agglomerations, sometimes thousands strong, 
into trade branches on the provincial pattern.? This had the advantage of 
allowing them to change character rather than to dissolve if, as gradually 
happened, the original stokers faded away. Nevertheless, it must have been 
extremely clumsy, for we constantly find it supplemented by ‘place of 
employment’ organization of one kind or another. Alone of district 
secretaries, the London man spent much of his time going round building 
jobs, coal wharves and factories, checking cards and the like. Some of the 
clumsiness is indicated by the fact that members claiming compensation 
against one large contracting firm came from no less than seven branches 
as far apart as West Ham and Battersea.* Shop-stewards, such as the 
northern Amalgamated Union of Labour allowed its branches, existed, 
but attempts which were made from time tc time—by northern delegates 
and London builders—to give them official functions other than the simple 
collection of contributions, were resisted.° 


1 Problems of such mixed branches are discussed in J. Commons and associates, 
History of Labour in the U.S. 1, pt. 6, cap. 10 (Mixed Assemblies of the Knights of 
Labor); L. Lorwin, The American Federation of Labour (1933), pp. 70-1 (Federal 
Labour Unions), and H. A. Logan, Trade Unions in Canada (1948), pp. 347£f., 

89 ff. 

; ? Their quarterly Balance Sheets and statements are the most important 
sources; followed by the Conference Reports and such Executive Minutes as 
survive. For the Union see the two Jubilee Souvenirs (1929 and 1939), the Jubilee 
Souvenir of its Northern District (Newcastle, 1939), and the memoirs of Will 
Thorne and J. R. Clynes. There is no real history of it. In 1924 it merged with 
the N.A.U.L. and Municipal Employees to form the General and Municipal 
Workers. It has absorbed numerous other unions. 

3 1890 Conference, p. 7. 

4 From Workmen’s Compensation statistics 1904-5 Quarterly Reports. 

5 Conference Reports (1892), p. 37; (1894), P- 913 (1898), p. 50; (1900), 
p. 17. For N.A.U.L. stewards, see their Delegate Conference Reports, (1890), 
pp. 7, 20; (February, 1892), pp. 48-9. ; 
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Outside London, however, the number of occupational or employment 
branches outnumbered—outside ports and small towns greatly out- 
numbered—the general ones, as Table II shows. 


Table II. Gasworkers Union. Number of ‘General’ branches in 
districts at various periods, 1890-1911' 


‘General’ 
——— 
Total number Partly or 
District Year of branches Wholly unspecified 
Birmingham 1896 (a) 25 ) co) 
1899 (a) 33 0 9 
1909 30 I I 
Bristol 1891 (db) 10 fo) fo) 
1893 Il fe) te) 
1896 II I fe) 
1904. 8 fo) fe) 
Lancs 1903 41 10 10 (6) 
Leeds 1890-1 28 2 (o) 
1891-2 23 9 (c) ) 
1896 33 7 (¢) 0 
Mersey 1891 21 9 2 
1896 14 4 ) 
East coast 1909 33 8-9 (e) 
North-east 1896 16 I fe) 
1899 36 4 fe) 
1904. 37 1-2 ) 


(a) ‘Birmingham Metal Trade Alliances’ in force. 

(6) ‘General’ here includes a number of municipal branches; also perhaps some 
engineering labour. Lancs described itself as ‘occupationally organized’ until 1911 
(N.U.G.M.W. (1929) Souvenir, p. 26). 

(c) Misleading. E.g. in 1896 ‘general’ includes up to six municipal branches and 
one of steelworks labourers. 


It is thus clear that, from the start, the membership of general unions did 
not fit easily into an organization designed for the mobile and fluid, and 
those not tied to individual industries. 

How far indeed were the union organizations for the ‘general’ labourer? 
Since the term is vague, and its meaning varies with region and industry, 
we cannot say. Moreover, most of our figures refer to branches, and a 
‘general’ branch may have consisted not of general labourers, but merely 
of an assortment of miscellaneous trades, each too small for a separate 
branch. Broadly, it is clear that the proportion of general labourers went 
up in time of expansion, or during great strikes, when they flocked into 
unions. In normal times it might be small. The best figures available, from 


' Leeds and Mersey figures 1890-2 from locally published balance sheets 
(Brit. Lib. Pol. Sci.; Coll. E.B., cvr); the others from Quarterly Statements. 
Since branches are not described uniformly from district to district, or year to 
year, the data can only be presented in a fragmentary way. 
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an occupational list of the N.A.U.L. in 1895,! give 1088 out of 11,000 
members as ‘general labour’; two years earlier a similar proportion had 
belonged to general branches in the same union: 2700 out of 22,000 in 
thirteen branches out of 103 on the north-east coast, three out of thirteen 
in Sheffield.? One cannot really conclude much from such occasional 
figures. 

One thing, however, is clear. The General Unions, at any rate between 
1892 and 1g11, depended far more on their foothold in certain industries 
and large works, than on their ability to recruit indiscriminately; hence 
(one may suppose) on the whole on a stabler and more regular type of 
worker than they had orginally envisaged.3 Local recognition by 
employers, of course, reinforced this tendency. Thus in the Leeds district 
of the Gasworkers the two ‘recognized’ groups of Dyers and Gasworkers 
made up twelve out of twenty-eight branches in 1891, ten out of twenty- 
three in 1891-2, sixteen out of thirty in 1896. On the north-east coast the 
strength of the N.A.U.L. in the shipyards—where it was recognized—is well 
brought out in Table III. Thus while something like half the 1893 strength 


Table III. National Amalgamated Union of Labour. Branches 
closed 1896-1900, through loss of members* 


Total of branches in occupation, 1893 


Total closed, ——————————— 
Occupation 1896-1900 Wholly Partly 
Shipyard workers 3 43 5 
Iron and steel 2 8 3 
River, waterside 5 13 2 
Chemical, lead, copper 4 14 fo) 
Engineering labour 5 10 6 
Navvies, builders 3 8 I 
General 10 17 4 
Others 4 18 4 


of branches in general labour dissolved, fifteen-sixteenths of the shipyard 
strength remained stable. While we have no comparable figures for other 
unions, it is clear that things were much the same there. The Labour 
Protection League relied largely on its foothold in Woolwich Arsenal (in 
addition to its control over specialized grain and timber porters on the 
docks), the Birmingham gasworkers on their ties with the Corporation, 


1 Annual Report (1895), p. 7. This was about half the nominal, two-thirds 
aid-up membership. 
ee eal Report Negan pp. 7ff. A full and most valuable analysis of branches. 

3 ‘Why the New Union was Founded’, Leaflet I of the Workers Union, 1898 
(Brit. Lib. Pol. Sci., Coll. E.B., x1). 

4 Annual Reports, (1893 and 1896-1900). Ten more branches closed because 
of secession to other unions, bankruptcy of employers, etc. 1893 is a fair base- 
year, though by 1896 the Lincolnshire district (Docks, engineering labour, 
general) had gone and the Sheffield district (mainly iron, steel and coal) had 
risen from thirteen to thirty-four branches and from 704 to 1955 members. The 
table is thus likely to underrate the stability of iron and steel, and to overrate 
that of dock and riverwork in the union. 


I 
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even the small Machine and General Labourers of Bolton noted that “we 
have gained a substantial foothold with a few employers’. 

And these were, of course, mainly the large ones. Thus we know that, at 
a time when the entire 300 odd branches of the Gasworkers had only some 
29,000 members, five branches alone of engineering, rubber, bridge-yard, 


Table IV. Gasworkers Union, Second Quarter 1905. Branches in ‘large firms”? 


Number of Dec. 1905 Branches with members 

District branches Members mainly in ‘large firms’ 
Barnsley 22 2018 ? 
Birmingham 33 2346 6-8 
Bristol, south-west 20 1472 5-6 
East coast 15 1644 6 
Lancs 37 4665 15-20 
Leeds 34 4012 24 
London — 5758 — 
North-east 35 3801 26-8 
Nottingham 10 Incl. in London a 
South Wales 28 2234 13-4 
Total (without London) 234 102-13 


cotton and ironworkers, each of men in a single firm, made up some 3000 
of the total ;3 and district reports make it clear how the entire union could 
be ‘carried’, especially during a depression, by a few large works branches.‘ 
It is doubtful whether we can estimate the extent to which general union 


1 Amalgamated Union of Machine and General Labourers, Annual Report 
(Bolton, 1893) (Brit. Lib. Pol. Sci., Coll. E.B. cv1). 

2 The London area comprises all branches not in separate districts, and the 
Nottingham branches. 

‘Large firms’ include: 

(1) All gasworks, municipalities, mines, ironworks, shipyards, etc., where these 
form a separate branch, or combined branch (e.g. gas and municipal branches in 
Lancs.). Docking, though normally organized on a place of employment basis, 
has not been counted; hence the low proportion on the east coast where the 
union organized largely on the waterside. 

(2) Where the majority of workmen’s compensation cases in the eight 
quarters 1904-5 is against a single firm, or a combination of important firms 
(e.g. in Llanelly). In doubtful cases, the equivalent statistics for 1901-3 and 1908 
have been checked for confirmation. (But not all districts fought or reported 
their cases with equal enthusiasm.) 

(3) Firms with which districts regularly negotiated on behalf of substantial 
numbers of men (Quarterly Statements, 1901-5). 

(4) In some cases, for example Birmingham and Bristol, for which the 
estimates are least reliable, I have guessed. For example, a Birmingham scale- 
makers branch is almost certainly W. T. Avery. 

Of areas for which no separate details are available, Barnsley was very 
similar to Nottingham (coal, iron, steel), while London had mainly builders’ 
labourers and the like. 

Concentration of membership is of course likely to have been much higher. 

> Gasworkers, General Executive Minutes: 13 March 1904, 13 November 
1904, 19 February 1905 (N.U.G.M.W. Library). 

* Gasworkers, Fourth Quarterly (1905), p. 15 (Bristol). 
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branches were composed of employees of large works, or of single works. 
However, the following attempt may just give an order of magnitude, 
though the after-effects of the slump of 1902-4 may exaggerate the 
importance of the large works somewhat. Assuming an equal degree of 
‘concentration’ in Barnsley (for which we have no details) as in Nottingham, 
we find that about half of the unions branches outside London were in 
‘large firms’. Membership, of course, is likely to have been far more 
concentrated. The above estimate is probably on the conservative side. 

Having established such footholds, possibly—though we cannot measure 
the extent—in what J. R. Clynes called ‘classes of work in which the evil 
effects of competition could not be felt’,! the union could ride out bad times. 
It is quite remarkable, and wholly unlike American unionism, that the 
general unions were evidently quite as capable of hanging on in industries 
subject to the trade cycle as elsewhere. True, among the Gasworkers, 
Bristol, Leeds and Lancashire districts had strong cores of gas and municipal 
labour; but Birmingham was built round the metal trades, South Wales on 
tinplate and tubes, the north-east (like the bigger N.A.U.L.) on ships and 
engineering, Barnsley and Nottingham on iron, steel and pit-top men, Hull 
on docks and shipyards. The Dockers Union rested largely on tinplate. 
The point illustrates the importance of ‘recognition’ by the employers. 
Once a firm tolerated or accepted the union, as the shipbuilders did the 
N.A.U.L.,? a slump would not bring the otherwise inevitable expulsion and 
destruction. Clearly, the class-conscious militancy of the early leaders was 
less likely to commend itself in such a state of affairs than a more cautious 
and conciliatory policy. 


IV 


Insensibly, then, policy was modified. The classical ‘labourers’ union knew 
perfectly well that it could win little without a strike; at any rate an occasional 
one.? But the N.A.U.L., well dug in on Tyneside, boasted about its freedom 
from strikes just like the boilermakers.* The marxist Londoners in the Gas- 
workers Union continued to demand the abolition of piecework, instead of 
which they wanted a high-standard living wage; but the men from 
Birmingham, Lancashire and Llanelly objected. Piecework was becoming 
increasingly popular,° and in any case the tinplate trade had just decided 
to ‘follow the machines’, i.e. to abandon restriction of output.® Just so the 
Workers Union, whose main strength lay in semi-skilled engineering, was 


1 Gasworkers, Fourth Quarterly (1901), p. 13 (Lancashire). 

2 The Tyne shipbuilders recognized the union’s scales of help at least as early 
as 1893 (Tyneside and National L.U. Executive Minutes; March, p. 7; April, 
p. 10). (N.U.G.M.W. Library). 

3 In 1892, 1899 and 1902, for example, more than half the Gasworkers’ income 
went in dispute benefit. 

4 Its Annual Reports give detailed tables. Generally about 90°, of disputes 
were settled peacefully; which argues a high degree of recognition. 

5 1902 Conference (Gasworkers), p. 16; Second Quarterly, (1904), p- 15- 

6 J. H. Jones, The Tinplate Industry (1914), pp. 229-30. The General Unions 
were firmly established there, from 1go00. 
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later to support the mechanization against which so many older unions 
fought.! 

But there was a more striking change. Like most general unions the 
Gasworkers had originally dreamed of the eventual unification of all 
labourers’ societies into One Big Union;? or, as a second-best, of the 
universal interchangeability of union cards: ‘one man, one ticket’.? From 
the point of view of shifting or nomadic labourers, moving from job to job 
and trade to trade, nothing could be more logical. Wherever they went, 
whatever their union, any ad hoc collection of organized labourers could act 
as a single society for the purpose of exercising temporary job control. On 
building sites, for instance, this frequently happened. But since the floating 
labourer was not really the core of the general union, ‘one man, one ticket’ 
found an increasingly lukewarm reception from the champions of the 
alternative tactic, which we may call ‘one ticket, one job’: the local job 
monopoly. Each union, having perhaps just scraped local recognition, 
came to regard immigrants, not as reinforcements which enabled it to hold 
strongpoints in an ever-shifting labour market, but as potential blacklegs. 
‘Take any dock in the country’, argued Ernest Bevin in 1914. ‘ What is the 
serious problem we have to face? It is that where the men have been 
organized longest, and have been able to build up certain conditions, 
the employer is always doing his best to attract a big surplus of labour 
around him so as to intimidate the men.’* If indiscriminate mobility 
were to be encouraged, unionists might be quite as much of a menace as 
non-unionists. 

The original leaders, sceptical of a job monopoly held by ‘labourers’, 
had not troubled much about this. Mobile men, like the builders, and 
perhaps the expanding and far from crystallized Midland semi-skilled 
engineering workers, might maintain the old view. (Hence the support of 
the London district of the Gasworkers, and perhaps the spokesmen of the 
Workers Union for the old slogan in 1g11-14.5) Revolutionaries who 
thought in terms of class militancy; would detect the ‘reformist’ danger in 
restrictionism and champion the one big union, as Larkin and Connolly 
did. Yet, in fact, it was clear by 1910~14 that the union of all ‘unskilled’ 
workers, however desirable, would not be one of a mass of individual 
floating labourers, but one of a great many local job monopolies and closed 
shops, whose special interests had to be safeguarded, if they were to give 
up their independence. The extremely significant unity discussions between 
the General Labourers National Council and the Transport Workers 


Pe eae address of W. Beard in Workers Union Record, July 1916, 
PP: 

* “What we are all so desirous of seeing. ..an Amalgamation of all Labourers’, 
Gasworkers, First Quarterly, 1897, p. 11. 

* Gasworkers, Second Half-yearly Report (1889-90), p. 5; Second Annual 
Report (1894), p. 9, 1894 Conf. 117-18. 

* Special Conference on Amalgamation (National Transport Workers 


Federation and General Labourers National Council) 1914; p. 47. An important 
document. 


5 Ibid, p. 28. 
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Federation in 1911-14 reached deadlock on this very point.! It was only 
some ten years later, when the Dockers Union (largely on the model of 
Bevin’s Bristol organization) had evolved a scheme of autonomy for trade 
groups, that the vast mergers which gave birth to the Transport and 
General and General and Municipal Workers became possible.” (However, 
the adoption of a more flexible organization was merely a condition of 
their success; the power which propelled separate unions towards amalga- 
mation was largely political and revolutionary unrest.) 

We can thus distinguish three stages in general union tactics: the old- 
fashioned general unionism of 1889-92; the cautious, limited and conserva- 
tive ‘sectional’ unionism of 1892-1910; and the revolutionary urge for 
amalgamation, the industrial unionism or the articulated ‘general’ 
organization of the modern Transport Workers, which arose out of the 
expansions of 1911-20. Both the first and the third aimed at the organiza- 
tion of all ‘unskilled’ workers. The second—chiefly under the pressure of 
circumstance—renounced it in practice, confining itself to the organization 
of those groups capable of old-fashioned bargaining. It is significant, for 
example, that it utterly failed to organize the genuinely weak—e.g. the 
women. In spite of its early enthusiasm for women’s organization, the 
32,000 members of the Gasworkers in 1908 contained only some 800 
women.* General unionism in this period between the expansions had 
indeed become something like the sectional unionism of certain ‘un- 
skilled’ groups in the American Federation of Labour between 1896 and 
1935: the Teamsters, the Hod-Carriers, etc. Had there been no second 
expansion within twenty years of the first, it might well have been 
assimilated to the craft-pattern, as in the U.S.A.4 

The ‘new unionism’ of 1889 thus became uncomfortably like the ‘old 
unionism’ it had once fought; and the politics of its leaders changed 
accordingly. The revolutionary marxists who led the Dockers and Gas- 
workers then, were increasingly replaced by much milder socialists (though 
for auld lang syne some of them continued to call themselves marxian 
Social Democrats). Ernest Bevin, not Tom Mann, was to dominate the 
Dockers after their second expansion. The Gasworkers, a very markedly 
‘party-dominated’ organization, whose ieader was a protégé of Engels, 
whose éminences grises in the early 1890’s were the Marx-Avelings, and most 
of whose key positions were held by social democrats, became the union of 
the Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes, and a distinctly moderate body. 


1 Joint Proposals for Amalgamation 1914 (National Transport Workers 
Federation and General Labour National Council) contains a summary of 
events from 1906. Cole, World of Labour (1915 ed.), pp. 235-7. ‘ the Union, Its 
Work and Problems’ (London, T.G.W.U. 1945) 1, pp. 5-7 discusses the issue, 
though not quite accurately. . 

2 For the organization of trade autonomy see ‘The Union, Its Work and 
Problems’ I and II. The General and Municipal Workers merely have specia- 
lized industrial officers at H.Q. to look after sectional interests. 

3 Report on Trade Unions, 1912-13. No doubt this failure was why the 
National Federation of Women Workers set up as an independent general union 
from 1906. 4 Lorwin, op. cit. on the Teamsters (p. 536). 
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V 


Yet after 1906 the fall in real wages and the rank-and-file unrest forced 
unions once again on to the offensive. The problems of massive recruitment 
and aggressive bargaining obliged leaders to reconsider their tactics. 
Hitherto this had not been really necessary. The impetus of the expansion 
of 1889 had given them all the offensive strength they originally needed. 
When slump and employers’ attacks had weeded out all but the strongest, 
the general unions had discovered powerful defensive resources which 
enabled them to survive. They spread their risks between industries and 
areas, not all of which were liable to attack at the same time. They acted, 
in fact, as a convenient ‘banker’ for a multiplicity of local and sectional 
bargaining units.! Such spreading of risks was quite essential, for the 
‘labourers’ union faced actuarially quite unpredictable risks: at any 
moment its funds might be drained by disputes between masters and 
‘artisans’, or between skilled unions. Hence nothing would have been 
gained, had the N.A.U.L. turned itself into a pure shipyard union, or the 
Dockers split up into separate waterside and tinplate trade societies. On 
the contrary; the incentive to recruit widely remained. Thus the Gas- 
workers took in the pit-top men they had originally refused,” and the three 
main general unions used the boom of 1898-1900 to make important 
conquests—their only really solid advances between the two expansions— 
into coal, iron, steel and tinplate in South Wales, and the Nottingham- 
Derby-South Yorkshire area. If much of the membership fluctuated, that 
need not weaken the union provided it had a nucleus of regular branches. 
On the contrary, a steady influx of entrance fees and temporary subscrip- 
tions merely added to the funds of societies which could not charge the 
high dues of the craft unions.* 

The more acute left-wingers, however, had long recognized the need for 
a more adequate aggressive tactic. Even in the 1889 days all manner of 
federations and centralized ‘general staffs’ had been suggested.t Tom 
Mann, incomparably the ablest of the radicals, had even used the small 
expansion of 1898-1900 to found a body halfway between ‘general’ and 
‘industrial’ unions, the ‘Workers Union’, which was to embrace all 
industries and grades of skill, including the highest. This union was not 
very successful until after 1911, when it became one of the major general 


' Will Thorne, My Life’s Battles (n.d.), p. 142; Gasworkers, Third Quarterly 
(1896), p. 9, for official statements to this effect. 

2 N.U.G.M.W. (1929), Souvenir, p. 47, for beginnings. 

3 Turn-over was considerable. Thus the Sunderland district of the Gasworkers 
in 1900-2 recruited 4072 and lost 4432 to maintain a total membership of 4000 
odd (1902 Conference, p. 11). 

* For example, Mann and Tillett, The New Trades Unionism (1890), a plea 
for leadership by trades councils; or J. L. Mahon, The Labour Programme 
( ee See also Clem Edwards on ‘Labour Federation’ in Economic Journal, 
1893. 


5 “Why the New Union Was Formed’, loc. cit. W. Beard in Workers Union 
Record, loc. cit. 
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unions, and one which long retained certain oecumenical ambitions.! 
Mann’s theories did, however, enable it to make exceptional headway 
among farm-labourers, and in the mass-production engineering of the 
Midlands, where the co-ordinating of various degrees of skill was urgent, 
and the national craft unions relatively weak. From 1906, however, other 
unions—again largely under the impulse of the left—awoke to the 
importance of ‘strategic’ recruiting, and systematic all-grades bargaining. 
Certainly by 1911 the Bristol dockers were systematically recruiting 
strategically important grades,? and the Dockers Union as a whole took 
up the cause of ‘industrial unionism’ and the new Transport Workers 
Federation with enthusiasm. 

For most general unions, however, the problem of ‘industrial’ bargaining 
resolved itself not so much into one of forming bodies covering an entire 
industry, but into one of recruitment, of demarcation, and of unscrambling 
their eggs. Recruitment was easy, at any rate in times of expansion. 
Demarcation was more difficult, for they naturally cut across whatever 
industrial boundaries could be drawn. It was indeed on this rock that 
systematic unionism eventually foundered in the 1920’s.3 However, certain 
local arrangements had long been made—the Bristol dockers promised not 
to poach galvanizers, the Gasworkers refraining from coal-porterst—and 
wide federations like the Transport Workers’ were some help.*> But within 
each union the trades formed a jumbled mass; unless, as happened some- 
times, a particular district was predominantly composed of men in one 
industry, and could thus form a de facto ‘trade section’. N.A.U.L. thus had 
its geographically distinct waterside and ship-repairing groups, the Dockers 
their Tinplate district, the Gasworkers their dyers, etc. Yet that was not 
enough. As early as 1893 the gasworkers in the Gasworkers Union had 
wanted to federate with the miners, with whom their strategic interests lay; 
as the coal-porters’ union had done. But the dyers and chemical workers 
in the union objected strongly to paying out affiliation fees for what was 
quite irrelevant to them, and the matter was shelved.® So long as the old 
indiscriminate organization existed, trades would inevitably get in each 
other’s way. 

As the unions grew after 1906, and above all as they took in non-localized 
industries, they thus had to develop greater flexibility. The Dockers took 
the lead in this, no doubt because the two strongly marked and contrasting 
units of Bristol waterside and Welsh tin-plate workers, which dominated 
the union, forced them to grant each considerable autonomy. In 1911-14 
we can see the seeds of the new model sprouting in the west: the ‘Tinplate 

1 Cole, Organised Labour (1924 ed.), p. 32: ‘in the minds of some of its officials 
an embryonic Industrial Workers of the World with all labour for its province.’ 

2 Dockers Record, (March 1911), p. 2. 

3 T.U.C. Report (1927), pp. 99 ff. 

4 Gasworkers, General Executive Minutes (7 August 1904). 

5 The fact that outside unions (like Gasworkers and N.A.U.L.) affiliated on 
behalf of their transport members was a sign of welcome flexibility. ; 

6 1894 Conference, pp. 119, 127-8. For similar—less successful—rows in 
N.A.U.L., see Delegate Assembly (February 1891), pp. 7-8. 
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District’? was converted into a trade section, to be a pattern for others, and, 
an even greater break, a ‘galvanizing section’ was set up on a mainly non- 
geographical basis.! The Transport and General Workers Union was later 
to be built on systematic trade autonomy. It had its reward. In 1910 the 
Dockers were, speaking nationally, one of the least successful, and by no 
means the largest of the general unions. In the course of the next twenty 
years they were to overhaul the less systematically organized Gasworkers, 
to become the largest union in the country. But, whether the adoption of 
trade autonomy was systematic or not, all general unions moved in the 
same direction. By the time of the great amalgamations after World 
War I, they were on their way to becoming alliances of trade and industrial 
sections, rather than, in the past, of local bargaining units. It is as such 
that they function to-day. 


VI 


We have traced the slow progress of General Unions from the policy of 
1889 to the modern federation of industrial sections. It remains to account 
for this slowness, and to sketch some of its results. 

A number of reasons may be suggested why alliances of local closed 
shops, composed of regular employees, perhaps restricting entry to their 
job, continued to think of themselves as something like unions of floating 
casuals; or why semi-skilled engineers, organizing modern mass-production 
shops, failed to realize that their bargaining-position differed essentially 
from that of bricklayers’ labourers.? In the first place, the gap between 
‘labourer’ and ‘artisan’, though not quite as real as in the convention, was 
real enough. One was apprenticed, the other picked up the job anyhow. 
Even the experienced gas-stoker or seaman could see himself changing 
industries much more easily than he could conceive a boilermaker becoming 
a carpenter. Hence the advance of mechanization would appear, to begin 
with, simply as something that added to the number of ‘labourers’ as 
against ‘artisans’; and thus to raise no fundamentally new problem. 
Moreover, what little we know of the actual process of ‘picking up’ 
new skills—sometimes of quite a high order—shows us the young worker 
drifting from one works to another, perhaps from one trade to another, 


1 Dockers Record (March rgit), p. 5; (June git), p. 2. 

2 For example, Workers Union Record (September 1916), p. 11: ‘we were all 
elated at what we all considered our marvellous success (in 1904). ..more so as 
the class of men organized (in B.S.A., Birmingham) were looked upon as 
impossible. It was in the days when the class of semi-skilled machinists was not 
generally known and certainly not recognized.’ 

3 Gaswo.kers, Third Quarterly (1896) (Will Thorne) : ‘Does not Mr Stevenson 
recognise that there is greater competition between the labourers than there is 
between the mechanics, through the rapid development and simplification of 
machinery; that the skilled artisan is more tied to his particular trade than the 
unskilled labourer?’ (pp. 8-g). ‘Labour-saving machinery is reducing the 
previously skilled to the level of unskilled labour’ (which was, of course, conceived 
like the classical ‘fetching and carrying’) (‘A Speech by John Burns on the Liver- 
pool Congress’ (1890), p. 6). 
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certainly from one machine or department to another before finally settling 
down.' In the second place, the great irregularity, seasonality and 
fluctuation of many non-apprenticed jobs suggested greater fluidity than 
actually existed. Thus a large proportion of gas-stokers were seasonal 
migrants who filled in the summer as brickmakers, builders’ labourers, 
harvesters, or even as in Southampton, as yacht crews.? But we know that 
a large gasworks would in fact expect to hire most of its last year’s staff at 
the beginning of each new winter season.3 Where there was, in theory, 
nothing to link the worker to a particular trade or firm, potential and actual 
fluidity were easily confused. In the third place, the ‘legal’ position of the 
more skilled was often exactly the same as that of the unskilled, from whose 
ranks they were recruited, and into whose ranks they might at any moment 
return, either permanently, or for a spell, when business was slack. Tech- 
nically, the highly specialized docker, or stevedore, who could command 
a job any time he wanted, might be just as much of a casual as the 
derelict wharf-rat; and equally looked down on as ‘unskilled’ by the 
‘craftsman’. 

The fact that workers on both sides of the gap kept to their proper 
stations as ‘artisans’ and ‘labourers’ proved to be of considerable advantage 
to the general unions in their formative period. They avoided that competi- 
tion with the ‘crafts’ which wrecked the Knights of Labor in the more 
mechanized U.S.A. of the late 1880’s.° For even ifit had struck the shipyard 
labourers or pit-top men that their bargaining strength needed reinforce- 
ment by that of boilermakers or hewers, they were too weak to think, as the 
Knights did, of forcing union on their terms, and the ‘crafts’ did not feel 
themselves in need of it on theirs. In spite of the warnings of their left 
wing,® the advance of mechanization and dilution did not, until after 1906, 
appear to present urgent or unmanageable dangers. The classicai policy of 
restriction still seemed feasible. Either the awkward new grades could be 
sent to form unions of their own, which would not complicate or weaken 
the craftsmen’s bargains: as the Engineers sent the electricians, the hand- 


1 Cf. from a series of weekly biographies of prominent members of the Workers 
Union: a 32-year-old Bilston toolmaker was in his time half-timer in boot and 
shoe factory, butcher’s and farmer’s boy, ‘drifted into factory life’ and became 
in turn hardware pot welder, blacksmith’s striker, machinist, bench-hand in an 
engineering shop and toolmaker. (W.U. Record March (1917), p. 9.) Learning 
by migration, following up and picking up are well discussed in N. B. Dearle, 
Industrial Training (1914), caps. V—vil. 

2 Trans. Gas Institute (1890), p. 80. 

3 Royal Commission on Labour, Group A, Evidence 25, 744. (W. A. 
Valon). 

Ms Taka Burnett of the Board of Trade’s Labour Department, an engineer, 
classified coal-trimmers, grain-porters and casual dockers as ‘unskilled’ in feport 
on Strikes (1889). 

9_ See ea ies 2 and associates, op. cit. u, cap. 8-10; S. Perlman, History 
of Trade Unionism in the U.S.A., pp. 114-16. , 

6 For example, John Burns, op. cit.; J. B. Jefferys shows that the Engineers 
admission of certain semi-skilled men in 1892, on left-wing pressure, was 


nominal. (Story of the Engineers (1944), pp. 136-8.) 
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bootmakers the machine-bootmakers to form theirs;!.as the compositors 
favoured the formation of a separate ‘printers’ labourers’ society, and the 
iron-moulders made no attempt to organize the machine-moulders.? Or 
the ‘craftsman’ could attempt to capture the machine for himself, at 
craftsman’s rates, as compositors, engineers ard boilermakers attempted to 
do, and in part succeeded in doing.’ Only rarely did the craft union feel 
impelled to extend its jurisdiction over new groups of unskilled or semi- 
skilled men—the technique which was later to allow the American 
Federation of Labour to compete with its more modern rival.* Moreover, 
where ‘unskilled’ unions had been formed to fight the ‘artisans’ as 
much as the masters (e.g. in the shipyards), problems of unity were largely 
academic. 

So long as artisans remained complacent and labourers modest, general 
unions were free to take root: organizing here a wholly neglected industry 
(like transport), there the lower grades of an industry in which craft unions 
were established higher up (ships, iron and steel, engineering); or whole 
areas neglected by the localization of unionism (Devon and part of the 
Midlands), or whole groups of small or scattered skilled crafts (the Welsh 
Artisans® or the Yorkshire Woolcombers®) who preferred the resources of 
a large union, or needed the support of other grades in their industry.’ The 
stagnation of the ‘old’ unionism after 1875, and the localization of industry 
left them with a good selection of strong groups to organize. And the strong 
incentive to spread their risks gave them an elasticity which other unions 
lacked. Long before a new industry or region had developed to the point 
of setting up unions of its own, it would have been invaded, and, if receptive, 
organized, by a general union.* The champions of systematic industrial 
unionism were thus wrong in believing that general unions would wither 
away, even if all their industrial sections went to appropriate unions, and 
decasualization reduced their core of ‘general’ labourers. In the absence of 


1 “50 Years of the E.T.U.’ (Manchester 1939); Webbs, Industrial Democracy 
(1902 ed.), pp. 418-19. 

* R. B. Suthers, The Story of Natsopa (1929), pp. 12-13; Amal. S. Plate and 
Machine Moulders (Oldham), Annual Report (1894), p. 5 (Brit. Lib. Pol. Sci. 
Coll. E.D., 163). ord 

3 Webbs, Industrial Democracy, cap. VIII, “New Processes and Machinery’; 
Ellic Howe and H. Waite, The London Society of Compositors (1948), pp. 231-3. f 

* The recruitment of ring-spinners by Cardroom Operatives is a British 
example. 

5 Maintenance workers in the tinplate trade (founded 1 : joi 
N.U.G.M.W. in 1935. : osbasi palate fax 

6 Also now in N.U.G.M.W. 

” Quarrymen, ore miners, certain knife and small metal trades, coopers in 
cement works, threatened by machinery, skilled men in flour-milling, etc. Unions 
of flour-millers, paper-makers, chemical workers and other highly mechanized 
and new industries came into being in 188g, but had not much independent 
success. 

8 Cf. the Gasworkers campaign to organize telephone workers i 0” 
(Quarterly Reports (1896-7) ; e.g. 1, B07 pp. aes aetna oh 

* Cole and Mellor, The Greater Unionism (1913), p. 17; Cole, World of Labour 
(1915 ed.), pp. 239-40 is less extreme. ; 
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any overriding authority allocating fields to be organized, they would 
retain their residual functions; and would thus tend to benefit abnormally 
by any major expansion of trade unionism. Thus the Workers Unions, 
never more than 5000 strong between 1898 and 1910, claimed 150,000 in 
1914; almost all men and women who, while not ‘unattached labourers’ 
simply found no other unions in their region or industry ready to take them. 

Conversely, the incentive to build systematic ‘industrial’ unions long 
remained weak. Until 1914 bargaining was overwhelmingly local, or at 
best regional. Until World War I moreover, the wage-structure remained, 
for the ‘unskilled’ at any rate, overwhelmingly traditional.! To the extent 
that employers would fix ‘unskilled’ wages simply by the ‘district rate’ for 
such work, and to the extent that local variations were substantial,? a strong 
argument for the ‘regional closed shop’ of the general union ideal remained. 
The various trades which came out in the famous Black Country strike of 
1913 quite naturally demanded not only sectional concessions, but a general 
Black Country minimum of 23 shillings.? So long as the worker might feel 
that his bargain depended just as much on the ‘general’ labour market in 
the area, as on the situation in his specific industry (locally or nationally), 
a properly articulated ‘general’ union might actually prove the most 
advantageous form of ‘industrial unionism’. 

No doubt this was a temporary phase. By the time builders and dockers 
began to negotiate nationally, the traditional structure of engineering 
wages had been shaken by the war and the railwaymen had adopted 
a modern policy of demanding such wages as the traffic would bear, the 
case for systematic ‘industrial unionism’ was vastly stronger. Moreover, 
such things as trade boards, minimum wage acts, etc., provided an alter- 
native method of tackling the problem of the ‘district rate for unskilled 
labour’. But in 1911-14, when the decisive expansion of general unions 
took place, little of all this had happened. General unions were thus the 
main beneficiaries of the expansion—though in a form not inconsistent with 
industrial bargaining. This explains, perhaps, their astonishing success after 
1g11 in absorbing their industrially organized rivals, who had, between 
1900 and 1910, been relatively so much more successful. The Tram and 
Vehicle Workers in merging with the Transport and General Workers, the 
Municipal Employees in joining to form the General and Municipal 
Workers, gained a double advantage: that of bargaining with other grades 
in their industry, and, to some extent, that of co-ordinating their bargains 
with those of the numerous easily interchangeable jobs (or the numerous 
jobs whose wage-rates were fixed in relation to each other), of which they 
organized one lot; quite apart from the fact that, with the giant Transport 


1 J. W. F. Rowe, Wages in Practice and Theory (1928), pp. 1 51-6. exe. 

2 Rowe, op. cit. pp. 69-71, 74-5. See also F. W. Lawrence, Local Variations in 
Wages (1898). The sizes of trade union districts are guides to the smallness of 
the bargaining area. The Wage Census of 1906 (e.g. LXxxIV of 1910 Building and 
Wood-Working) allows us to construct, the remarkable variations of standard 
labourers’ wages in quite small areas—for example, S. Lancs. 

3 Askwith, Industrial Problems and Disputes (1920), p. 252, Cap. XXV. 
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and General Workers in existence, it was much easier to merge with it 
than, let us say, to form the nationally organized compound union of road 
transport workers, of which the carters of 1911-14 still dreamed.' The 
General Unions had come to stay. Their strength and advantages were such 
that they continued to grow. Certainly, short of a revolutionary trans- 
formation of the trade union movement, any hope of eliminating them after 
IQII was utopian. Whether their growth, in spite of the flexibility it has 
given to British trade union expansion, has not raised more problems than 
it has solved, is another question. But in 1914, the issues which preoccupy 
Mr Deakin in 1949 were still remote. 


Birkbeck College, London 


1 Special Conference on Amalgamation (1914), pp. 22, 25: 6. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


DR J. L. HAMMOND 


HE Editor and the Editorial Board regret to announce the death in 

April of this year of Dr J. L. Hammond, a distinguished founder-member 

of the Society, a contributor and a friend of the Review, and above all 
an outstanding representative of the generation of economic historians who 
established the study of the subject in this country. Dr Hammond’s first and 
last books, dealing with Fox and Gladstone respectively, were within the 
established tradition of political history, but the great books he wrote between 
Ig11 and 1934 in co-operation with his wife, who survives him, deal with the 
industrial revolution and are concerned with problems which the Hammonds 
made their own. Ever since the publication of The Village Labourer in 1911, 
they established themselves as the originators of social history of a special kind. 
It is ‘social’ neither in the sense in which the Marxian analysis of historical 
forces is social, nor in the sense in which Dr Coulton’s and G. M. Trevelyan’s 
interests in past manners of life is social. Its main theme is the condition of 
the people, and to this extent it comes near to the ideal of ‘people’s history’, 
which some writers in some countries have vainly tried to attain. The history 
the Hammonds wrote had not grown out of the changing syllabus of degree 
courses or out of lecture courses to students. It did not therefore establish an 
academic tradition or a vested interest in any of the great universities; but so 
arresting is their theme and so compelling is the humanity of their outlook and 
the lucidity of their style that they had no difficulty in drawing and holding 
the attention of the reading public, and more especially of the reading public 
called forth by the scholarship system and the spread of adult education. In 
the end even the universities could not escape the spell, and even Clapham, 
strongly as he disagreed with the Hammonds’ verdicts, devoted much of his 
teaching and of his writings to the issues raised by the Hammonds. The issues 
are still alive and still in the centre of historical study. Some students may be out 
of sympathy with the Hammonds’ view of the industrial revolution; others may 
take objection to the sources the Hammonds used and prefer to dwell among 
the statistics of the national and personal incomes. But in so far as the subject 
of their study is ‘people’s history’, they are all followers and disciples of the 
Hammonds. 


SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


THE DESTRUCTION OF WOODLAND IN 
THE EASTERN COUNTIES, 1066-1086 


By REGINALD LENNARD 


wn her article on ‘The Surveyor’ (Econ. Hist. Rev. 1947, XVU, 127, n. 2) Prof. 
| E. G. R. Taylor, unless I misunderstand her, attributes to me the view that 

‘one-third of the total woodland of East Anglia’ disappeared in the generation 
following the Norman Conquest. But in the article of mine to which she 
refers no such opinion is expressed or implied; and in fact I do not hold this view. 

I think Miss Taylor must have overlooked the fact that the figures given in 
my tables relate only to those cases where Domesday Book shows both a decline 
in the number of swine for which woodland pasture was available and also 
a change in the number of ploughs. The object of the tables was to show that 
there is no ground for the suggestion of Round and Prof. Darby that the 
destruction of woodland was due to assarting and the extension of cultivation. 
That these tables were the source of Miss Taylor’s mistake is suggested by the 
fact that they do indicate for the places and woods to which they relate a reduction of 
‘swine-units’ by about one-third in the three counties Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex 
taken together, and a reduction considerably greater than this in the East Anglian 
cases taken separately from those of Essex. But to apply these proportions to 
‘the total woodland of East Anglia’ would be fantastic. The cases are not 
a sample; but exclude all the recorded woodland which was not reduced. I did 
not collect figures for the unreduced woods as my article was not concerned with 
them. But a hasty glance at the first six folios of the Norfolk Domesday (folios 
which supplied none of the figures in my tables) shows nearly 1500 swine-units for 
which no change is recorded and a reduction only, I think, in a wood of twenty 
such units, which was apparently wiped out. In the first six folios of the Suffolk 
Domesday I have noted (after a similarly rapid survey) over 700 swine-units of 
apparently unreduced wood, though here we have also 1050 units which were 
reduced to 816. In any case the assumption that all the woods of East Anglia 
are recorded in Domesday in some way or other, is surely illegitimate, though 
the record may well be more nearly complete for this region than in a much- 
afforested county like Essex.! 

Prof. Taylor suggests that the decline in swine-units may be explained by ‘the 
enclosure of deer-parks and hayes from the woodlands or the agistment of the 
larger numbers of horses required for military purposes’. He would be a bold 
man who would venture altogether to rule out such possibilities; but in view of 
the general nature of the Domesday inquiry I do not think it likely that such 
factors can have been at all important in the cases under consideration, and by 
and large I see no reason to repudiate Round’s view that the change was brought 
about by felling, though Round was certainly wrong in supposing that this 
meant real assarting and the extension of tillage. The one instance where we can 
bring these matters to a test supports my view. It was undoubtedly a destructio 
nemorum that was complained of in the twelfth century at Avening and Minchin- 
hampton in Gloucestershire and, though we cannot be sure that it all took place 
in a single generation and was all due to Simon of Felsted, it is clear that it 
reduced the 3000 swine-units of those vills by more than half, 

Wadham College, Oxford 


1 W. R. Fisher (The Forest of Essex, 1887, p. 3) remarks that Domesday Book ‘contains nothing 
about the Forest of Essex’ except the mention of a man at Writtle ‘who was made forester 
of the King’s wood after the Conquest’: cf. Ellis, Introduction to Domesday (1833), 1, 104, n. I. 


OCCUPATIONS IN THE PARISH REGISTERS 
OF SHEFFIELD, 1655-1719 


By E. J. BUCKATZSCH 


from which deductions may be made as to the distribution of the working 

population among occupations in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. These deductions are necessarily tentative, but in the absence of more 
reliable direct information they are not without interest. The most important of 
them concerns the actual numerical extent of the predominance of the cutlery 
trades at the middle of the seventeenth century and early in the eighteenth 
century. 

The Parish Registers of Sheffield for the periods 1561-1719 (baptisms and 
marriages) and 1561-1703 (burials) have been transcribed and published.! At 
various periods during these twenty-five decades the clerks have recorded the 
occupations of some of the men concerned as bridegrooms, fathers or deceased 
in marriages, baptisms or burials at the Parish Church. The proportion of cases 
in which the occupation is specified varies from year to year, a fact which limits 
the definiteness of some of the deductions we are tempted to make from the data. 


S OME of the books of the Parish Registers of Sheffield contain information 


Table I. Occupations of bridegrooms recorded in Sheffield Parish Registers, 


1655-9 N.S. 
1655 1656 1657 1658 1659 Total 
Cutlers 16 21 II 14 21 83 
Other cutlery trades 18 13 6 5 9 51 
Other metal trades 4 5 3 4 5 QI 
Miscellaneous manufactures 2 4 o) fo) 3 9 
Leather trades 4 3 4 5 7 23 
Building, etc. fo) 3 4 7) 5 19 
Clothing and textile trades 7 6 5 10 4 32 
Food trades 2 6 oO 3 2 13 
Miscellaneous professions 2 3 I I 4 II 
Agriculture 5 6 14 if 9 41 
Labourers 3 fo) oO oO (0) 3 
Colliers I I I I (0) 4 
Unspecified ) ) co) I ) I 
Total 64 71 49 58 69 311 


In this article three periods of four or five years have been selected, namely 
1655-9 N.S., 1700-4 N.S. and 1716-19 N.S. (all inclusive), and for each of these 
periods a series of figures has been constructed showing the frequency of 
occurrence of various specified occupations in the records of baptisms and 
marriages for each year. No occupations are recorded in the Baptism Register 
for 1655-9. These series are given in Tables I-III, the occupations being grouped 
into thirteen trades in the first and fourteen in the other two. 


1 The Parish Register of Sheffield. Transcr. and ed. by Charles Drury and T. Walter Hall. (Hunter 
Arch. Soc. Sheffield 1917-27.) 
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Table II. Occupations of fathers and bridegrooms recorded in Sheffield 
Parish Registers, 1700-4 N.S. 


Fathers Bridegrooms 
— A — AN — 
1700 1701 1702 1703 1704 Total 1700 1701 1702 1703 1704 Total 
Cutlers 46 68 72 56 59 301 a4 a7 2g 61a eg Og 
Other cutlery 142 ee le LO ee OO Oe me Hal 9 6 50 
trades 
Other metal trades 4 4 5 3 16 fe) 2 I I 3 7 
Miscellaneous fein 8 Bo BY) 3 7 6 3 6 25 


manufactures 
Leather trades 4 
Building, ete. oO 4 : 
Clothing and tex- 14 10 18 810 60 2 5 4 2 Be 15 
tile trades 
Food trades 6 
Merchants, etc. I 
Miscellaneous 5 
professions 


Agriculture D2 3 manTE! 9 5 75 OME: 7 8 fl “alles 
Labourers I Rie 8 8) yl I 6 2 3 ee ae! 
Colliers 2 4 4 3 Pe NG 2 Co) I fe) I 4 
Unspecified 4a OO Gi 7 Sil 2 On 3 O42 ONE ORS Gy bysy si 
Total 177 263 261 208 283 1192 Ol (115 efO5 44 O24 877 


Table III. Occupations of fathers and bridegrooms recorded in Sheffield 
Parish Registers, 1716-19 N.S. 


Fathers Bridegrooms 


(a SS |RSS ss ee c  y 
710M 171 7a LOE LTO mel otaleer71Os ell el 7 Lome Ome LoLal 


Cutlers 68 OA Ley ees 23 22 25 28 2 TO 

Other cutlery 37 48 61 78 224 II 19 19 20 69 
trades 

Other metal 4 7) II 12 34 2 7 2 5 16 
trades 

Miscellaneous 13 II 10 30 64. 2 2 I 7 12 
manufactures 

Leather trades 3 o} 5 3 14 73 2 fe) fo) 4 

Building, etc. 10 17 18 22 67 3 5 5 7 20 

Clothing and 22 QI 28 36 = 107 7 12 8 9 36 
textile trades 

Food trades ai 12 14 I2 45 3 I 6 13 

Merchants, etc. 3 2 2 5 12 I fe) I oO 2 

Miscellaneous 6 6 9 7 28 fe) 4 oO 2 Gy. 
professions 

Agriculture Il ) 9 II 38 (0) fo) 3 8} 6 

Labourers 17 23 51 40 I31 9 8 9 ED 38 

Colliers 3 6 4 7 20 fe) 2 I 2 5 

Unspecified 83 54 12 5 154 I I ) 4 6 


Total 287 311 349 419 1366 63 go 7O 112 5 349 
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_The information that might be derived from the Burial Registers has been 
discarded, partly because of the difficulty of interpreting it, in view of the 
probability that occupational mortality rates varied more widely than did 
occupational marriage and baptismal rates (because of the incidence of the 
Sheffield grinders’ disease) ; and partly because it appeared less directly relevant 
toa study of the structure of the working population. Also, in dealing with 
marriages, those of men stated to be not resident in Sheffield or the 
immediate neighbourhood have been excluded, and in dealing with baptisms 
those of illegitimate children ignored, even when the name of a father was 
stated. 

Extended comment on the figures in Tables I-III is unnecessary. The 
Occupations enumerated appear to fall into three main groups: the several 
branches of the cutlery trades, other specified occupations, and unspecified 
occupations. The unspecified occupations present difficulties of interpretation 
which must be resolved in order that economic significance may be ascribed to 
the other figures in the tables. In particular, we have to decide whether a 
significant proportion of the men with unspecified occupations consisted of men 
following any of the specified occupations and, for present purposes, the cutlery 
trades in particular. It is not easy to see how to test this possibility. We may 
observe, however, first, that the only case in which the figures are compatible 
with a systematic transfer of men from the unspecified to the specified occupa- 
tions within a fairly stable total, such as might result from a progressive improve- 
ment in book-keeping methods, is the baptisms series from 1716 to 1719. Here, 
the number of men in unspecified occupations fell in successive years from 
eighty-three (nearly 30% of all recorded baptisms) to five (about 1%), while 
the number of cutlers, for example, rose by an absolute number (seventy-eight) 
almost equal to the decline in the numbers in unspecified occupations. In other 
cases, however, there are no clear signs of systematic divergence between the 
two groups from year to year. Secondly, we may observe that even in the period 
1716-19, when the possibility that the proportion of cutlers was sometimes under- 
stated to the advantage of unspecified occupations was most strongly suggested 
by the baptism figures, the proportion of cutlers among the fathers of baptized 
children agrees very well with that of cutlers among the bridegrooms married 
in those years. Yet the number of bridegrooms whose occupation was not specified 
in the period 1716-19 was negligible. The conclusion therefore is that the men in 
unspecified occupations did not include a significant number of cutlers, the 
workers in whom we are here mainly interested. Even if all the men of unspecified 
occupations were distributed among the non-cutlery trades, the proportion of 
cutlers among the whole population surveyed would be unaffected. We may 
perhaps suppose that the men of unspecified occupations included some men 
employed in the cutlery trades but not able to claim the Freedom of the Cutlers’ 
Company. 

The specified occupations other than the cutlery trades enumerated in 
Tables I-III represent (except for some of the leather workers such as sheathers 
who were really attached to the cutlery trades, a few of the miscellaneous 
manufacturers such as button-makers, and perhaps some of the textile workers) 
the trades meeting purely local needs. They enabled the town to function as the 
market centre for Hallamshire and North Derbyshire. The cutlery trades were, 
however, as early as 1655~9 of an entirely different significance in the economic 
life of the district, being designed to supply the needs of a very much wider 


market. 
K 
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Tables IV and V show the proportion of cutlers (makers of knives) and of ‘all 
cutlery workers’ (including in addition to cutlers, file-smiths and makers of 
scythes, sickles, scissors, razors, awl-blades and saws) among the fathers and 
bridegrooms in the Registers for the three selected periods. It will be seen (i) that 
the percentages within each of the five sections of Table IV vary within fairly 
narrow limits though those in Table V fluctuate rather more widely; and (ii) that 
the percentages of cutlers among fathers is usually fairly close to that of cutlers 
among bridegrooms in corresponding years, though again this is less nearly true 


Table IV. Proportion (°%) of cutlers among all recorded fathers and 
bridegrooms in selected years 


(1) (2) Mean of 

Year N.S. Fathers Bridegrooms (1) and (2) 
I 1655 — 25 — 
1656 — 30 — 
1657 — 22 a 
1658 — 24 — 
1659 — 30 —_ 
Mean of period I — 27 — 
II 1700 26 26 26 
1701 26 24 25 
1702 28 22 25 
1703 27 25 26 
1704 QI 29 25 
Mean of period IT 25 25 25 
Ill 1716 24 35 29 
1717 30 28 29 
1718 33 36 34 
1719 36 31 34 
Mean of period III 31 Be 31 


of the percentages of ‘all cutlers’ shown in Table V. These tendencies seem to 
justify us in regarding the groups of fathers and bridegrooms recorded in each 
year of each period as forming partially independent samples from a population 
in which the true proportion of cutlers approached 25% in 1655-9, 25% in 
1700-4 and 30% in 1716-19. The corresponding proportions for all the cutlery 
trades were 40, 35 and 50% respectively. These figures are offered as numerical 
demonstration of the domination of the local economy by the cutlery trades. 
These results acquire economic significance only if we can identify the popu- 
lation from which the Parish Register samples are taken with some economically 
significant population. This in effect means that we must be able to regard the 
groups of men recorded in the Registers as representative samples from the 
working population at each period. We are probably justified in regarding them 
as forming a series of such samples. Possible sources of bias include possible 
differential incidence of Dissent among different occupations, differential birth 
and marriage rates and differential rigour in recording the marriages and baptisms 
of different types of worker and their children. In addition, the recorded 
proportion of the various occupations in the sample would be made unrepre- 
sentative of the true proportions by any systematic misrepresentation by fathers 
and bridegrooms of their true occupations. No way has been discovered to 
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estimate the extent to which any of these tendencies operated during the periods 
considered here. It seems likely that differential marriage- and _ birth-rates 
between occupations were less great in these periods than in more recent times, 
because the occupations themselves were less clearly distinguished and were in 
fact practised intermittently by the same men. The same fact, and the social 
homogeneity of the population, makes it seem unlikely that there were marked 
differences in the proportion of Dissenters among cutlers and other workers. There 
may have been some tendency for unskilled men to represent themselves as 


Table V. Proportion (%) of all cutlery workers among all recorded 
Jathers and bridegrooms in selected years 


(1) (2) Mean of 
Year N.S. Fathers Bridegrooms (1) and (2) 
1657 — 35 a2 
1659 = 44 aes 
Mean of period I — 43 =e 
II 1700 34 36 35 
1701 35 37 36 
1702 34 32 33 
1703 36 45 40 
1704 29 ay 32 
Mean of period II 33 38 35 
Ill 1716 37 52 44 
1717 46 49 47 
1718 51 60 57 
L719 DD 49 52 
Mean of period III 47 52 50 


cutlers when marrying or having their children baptized. On the whole, how- 
ever, there seems no very powerful reason why the men recorded in the two 
series of Parish Registers here analysed should not be regarded as forming 
representative samples of the whole population of men of early wwerking age, 
perhaps from 25 to 35 years old. The apprenticeship rules of the Cutlers’ Company 
were probably fairly strictly enforced in the periods considered here, and they 
would prevent cutlers from marrying while apprenticed, and most men would 
presumably have made most of their appearances as bridegrooms or fathers 
between the ages of 20 and 35. The operation of the grinders disease would 
probably reduce the absolute and relative numbers of full-time cutlers aged more 
than 35 even if we allow that the incidence of the disease may have been less 
severe when cutlery work was combined with agricultural work than it was when 
the disease came to be systematically observed early in the nineteenth century. 
For this reason the percentages of cutlers in the whole male working population of 
all ages may have been smaller than those derived from the Registers of baptisms 
and marriages. On the other hand, as we have mentioned, the men for whom no 
occupation is specified in the Registers may have included some employed in the 
cutlery trades but not formally admitted to the Freedom of the Company. The 
belief is that the figures given in Tables IV and V do in fact give a reliable 
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indication of the extent to which the cutlery trades dominated the economic life 
of Sheffield in the seventecnth and early eighteenth centuries. They appear to 
indicate an expansion of the cutlery trades at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, mainly as a result of a growth of the ‘other’ cutlery trades. 

Summary. The occupations of men recorded in the Parish Registers of baptisms 
and marriages at Sheffield in 1655-9, 1700-4 and 1716-19 have been analysed 
and used to provide an estimate of the relative numerical importance of the 
cutlery trades in Sheffield in those periods. It appears that the cutlery trades 
already dominated the economic life of the district. Members of the cutlery 
trade in the narrow sense appear to have formed 25, 25 and 30% of the younger 
male population of working age in the three periods respectively, while members 
of all branches of the trade formed 40, 35 and 50% of the male-working popula- 
tion in the same periods. These proportions may overestimate the extent to 
which the cutlery trades were actually carried on at any given time, as many 
cutlers probably had alternative occupations, and the general validity of the con- 
clusions arrived at would be seriously affected if it could be shown that the samples 
on which they are based were seriously biased. There seems to be no reason for 
supposing that they were, and the results of this inquiry may therefore be 
accepted as giving an approximate but reliable account of the main features of 
the occupational structure of the population of Sheffield in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. 


Department of Applied Economics, Cambridge 


SWEEP FOR THE SOOT O!' 1750-1850 


By GEORGE L. PHILLIPS 


declared: ‘Our fuel is coal,? which produces a greater quantity of soot, 

and of black smoke, which is the product of imperfect combustion, than 
any other fuel.’ He defined soot as consisting of: ‘the fine carbonaceous particles 
condensed from the smoke of coal fuel, and deposited against the sides of 
chimneys during its ascent between the walls to the tops of our houses.’> An 
interesting sidelight, hitherto neglected, on the trade of chimney-sweeping during 
the era of the climbing-boys centres on soot, scraped from the sides of the flues, 
adulterated, and sold in short measures to the farmers. 

Even after the invention of Smart’s chimney-sweeping machine in 1803 and 
Glass’s in 1827, the onerous labour of dislodging the soot, caked against the sides 
of the often tortuous chimneys, still fell, for the most part, to the climbing-boys, 
many so small that they could needle their way through openings only seven 
inches square. The majority of householders in-1820 were as apathetic to the 
sufferings of these boys as the beau in Quinterley’s novel, depicting London life 
in 1750, who observed: ‘Our chimneys must be swept, and boys must bleed to 
sweep ’em.’® It was not until Parliament, pushed by humane societies and 
philanthropic individuals, passed the Act of 1840 that the employment of 
climbing-boys was declared illegal, although the custom of using them continued, 
especially in the provinces, for many years. 

Paring off the soot on the insides of the flue with his brush and scraper, the 
climbing-boy would reach the chimney-top, shout his “All up’ as evidence that 
he had reached the goal, and corkscrew his way down the twisting passages to 
the hearth where, behind the green baize curtain, lay the evil smelling pile of 
soot. Sweeping this into his bag, he would stagger off to his master’s dwelling 
to store it in the cellar where it might serve as his bed until he was ordered to 
screen or sift it before it was sold either by his master or a dealer to the farmers.’ 

According to chimney-sweeper David Porter, the annual quantity of soot sold 
in London during the last two decades or so of the eighteenth century amounted 
to some 600,000 bushels; delivered to the farmer, the price averaged a shilling 


ENRY MAYHEW, writing on the subject of London soot in 1850, 


1 The cry of a London chimney-sweeper. We 
2 ‘The first mention of the use of coal as fuel occurs ina charter of Henry III, granting licence 


to the burgesses of Newcastle to dig for coal... .In 1316, during the reign of Edward I, its use in 
London was prohibited because of the supposed injurious influence of the smoke. In 1600 the 
use of coal in the metropolis became universal.’ (Henry Mayhew, London Labour and the London 
Poor, 3 vols. in one (1851), 1, 339.) 


3 Ibid. nu, 339. 
4 The Earl of Clancarty, speaking before the House of Lords, 23 May 1853, on methods of 


cleaning chimneys in Ireland, asserted that whereas soot resulting from coal as fuel might be 
swept out by machines, soot formed from peat fires produced a substance so hard that only by 
manual labour could it be scraped from the sides of the flue. See T. C. Hansard, The Parliamentary 
Debates, 3rd Ser. Cxxvil, 495. 

5 Mayhew, op. cit. 1, 339. 


® Esmond Quinterley, Climbingboy, n.d., p. 61. 
7 Soot was also exported. ‘It may not be generally known that soot 1s an article of export to 


our West India Islands.’ Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on Employment of 
Boys in Sweeping Chimneys, 23 June 1817, p. 125. 
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a bushel.! In 1818 the quantity averaged the same as in 1800;? but the price, 
after rising to 15. 3d. per bushel in 1804 and dropping to 5d. in 1815, levelled 
off between 8d. and gd. per bushel.? Mayhew estimated the amount of soot 
collected for sale in London during 1850 to be above 1,000,000 bushels and the 
price fixed at 5d. per bushel.* 

Farmers spread the soot over their meadows and corn fields to serve as 
fertilizer and insecticide. According to Lord Eltisley: ‘Soot, as we all know, 
particularly soot from domestic chimneys, produces a very useful fertilizer for 
agriculture. It is rich in nitrogen, it is a useful insecticide, and it warms the soil 
considerably. Soot, indeed, is a very useful asset to the market gardener.” 
From Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Essex, Lincolnshire, Norfolk and Suffolk, 
farmers sent empty carts to London to fetch the covering for their lands until, 
with the advent of the trains, soot could be delivered in quantity at their local 
stations. 

Although Jonas Hanway, with Christian charity, could claim that ‘Soot no 
more defiles a man, than wheaten flour’,® the farmers who bought the product 
of the flues from the chimney-sweepers might have grouched that the sweeps, 
their bodies blackened through pursuing their trade, had adopted also some of 
the deceit of the Prince of Blackness. Eager to have the soot, the farmers were 
forced to pay high prices and take short measure for adulterated merchandise. 
Porter, who announced that he had bought and sold more soot than any other 
tradesman, gave up the traffic ‘not from the profits being too small, or from 
having made my fortune by it, but from not being able to reconcile the principles 
of it’.?- Determined to’make his fellow-tradesmen honest, by disclosing their 
trickery, he wrote a pamphlet in 1785 in which he proposed ways for remedying 
the evils which he knew so well: 


‘Of all the various arts of deception and fraud which are practised without 
control, none are equal in their latitude to those used by chimneysweepers and 
dealers in soot; nor does any species of commerce more manifest the negligence 
of the buyer, than soot, the intention of the consumer. 

London soot. ..when genuine, claims the preference of all other manures; but 
through adulteration and short measure the farmers who use it lose about one 
third of what they pay for. Now if the consumption of those counties and the 
aggregate expense is considered, it will appear a subject worthy investigation and 


' David Porter, Considerations on the Present State of Chimney Sweepers (1792), p. 46. 

2 “Minutes of Evidence Taken before the Lords Committees to Whom was referred the Bill 
Intituled “An Act for the better Regulation of Chimney Sweepers and their Apprentices; and for 
preventing the Employment of Boys in climbing Chimneys”’’, 18 March 1818, p. 111. 

° Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on Employment of Boys, p. 125. 

* Mayhew, op. cit. 1, 343-45. Mayhew’s estimate was based on the following table: 


53,840 houses at annual rental above 50/. producing 6 bushels of soot per year 323,040 

g0,002 houses at annual rental above gol. and under 50/. producing 5 bushels 450,010 
of soot ‘ 

163,880 houses at annual rental below 3ol. producing 2 bushels of soot 327,760 
Total number of bushels of soot produced in London annually 1,100,810 


° Hansard, Parliamentary Reports, 5th Ser., 4th vol., Session 1937-38, 13 July, 1 

* Jonas Hanway, Defects of Police the Cause of Immorality are e a Se ee ae 

7 Porter, Considerations, p. 79. Material taken from his pamphlet of 1785 was used in the 
first edition of Considerations, 1792, and in the second edition of 1801. It seemed that the farmers 
of Hertfordshire, who stood to benefit by regulations for making the trade in soot honest, encouraged 


Porter to publish the work but were unable to raise enough money through subscriptions to have 
it published. 
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legal control, both as it affects the farmer, the landed proprietor, and the public 
at large: ... 

“To form proper notions on the subject, it will be necessary to point out the 
general methods of the adulteration and sale of soot, the former of which are as 
various as the latter is villainous; the chief ingredients are coal ashes sifted fine 
and wetted; others use smiths-forge dust after the same manner; and others make 
a mixture of both, the former being softer than the latter, and the latter being 
lighter than the former; the sweepings of burnt cork is also used; and many other 
things unworthy insertion. 

“The next thing to be considered is, the sale of soot, which is bought by the 
bushel, though seldom or never measured by it; the custom is to estimate a sack 
at five bushels; but through the smallness of the sacks, and the art of filling them, 
the farmer seldom gets more than three and half bushels of this mixture, base as 
it is, though he pays for five bushels of genuine soot.’! 


Despite Porter’s well-intentioned plans for having the chimney-sweepers of 
London form a company to lay down regulations, preventing the sale of adulter- 
ated soot and providing that it be sold according to sworn meters, the abuses 
continued. The Times, 14 November 1818, noted: ‘The chimney-sweepers of 
Leeds have carried the process of adulteration to its utmost limit. They contrive 
to mix their soot (which they sell to the farmers as manure) with a large portion 
of dyeware dust, the refuse of the woollen manufacturies in that neighbourhood.’ 
George Elson recalled that while he was a climbing-boy in the provinces about 
1850, three master chimney-sweepers invited him and his brother to join them in 


a sort of raid upon farmers who bought soot to sow on poor crops of corn.... 
My brother and I climbed chimneys for the soot,? which, on becoming a cart- 
load, was hawked round to the nearest farmer, who frequently would order two 
or three more loads—not that he ever got his full quantity, for many were the 
artful dodges perpetrated in order to make one load do duty for two, or even 
three. 

One favourite mode of procedure was to tread the soot down hard in the 
strike-measure until it was half-full and caked, then the loose soot added on top 
would be all that would run from the measure, effecting a saving of half a strike 
of soot each time. ; 

For years this fraud had been successfully carried on, and so well did my 
partners succeed with it that they were enabled to buy soot off fellow-sweeps, 
knowing they could double the amount of its value by retailing it in the manner 
shown. 


The trick of the false measure brought rich dividends until one farmer uncovered 
the fraud and scared the band so that the members dispersed. 

Besides being scattered on the ground as a fertilizer and insecticide, soot 
was used by many people as a dentifrice.‘ Elson noted that on leaving 


1 Ibid. pp. 46-7 
2 Usually the master was paid for the boy’s work. The soot belonged by custom to the sweep. 
‘The soot is purchased from the masters, whose perquisite it is. . ..’ (Mayhew, op. cit. m, 345.) 


, i —5, describes how 

‘The Sweep’, a story by ‘Y.Y.’ in The New Statesman, 10 March (1923), xx, 652-5, 
a householder, wishing for some soot to put on his vegetables to kill the slugs, became wrathful ‘to 
discover that the sweep insisted on taking the soot away with him! He concluded very naturally 
that the soot, having come down his chimney, belonged to him, but the sweep retorted that the 
soot, having been carried away by him in a bag from time immemorial, was his by prescriptive 
right.’ 7 ah 

3 George Elson, The Last of the Climbing Boys (1900), pp- 78-9. : 

4 Many Irish cottagers still clean their teeth by reaching up the flue for soot with which to 
scour them. 
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the house where he had been cleaning the flues, a climbing-boy often gave the 
mistress 


a toilet-box of pure soot to clean her teeth with. That was a time-honoured 
custom. Our teeth looking white in contrast to our black faces, it was supposed 
soot was good for them. Hundreds of times the remark has been made, *How 
white your teeth look.’ I invariably replied, ‘Perhaps the soot does preserve 
them, though all the cleaning I ever give them is with a good piece of bread and 
meat’, a broad hint for them to see me clean them at once.! 


Another instance of soot being used as a dentifrice is found in Quinterley’s novel: 


‘And pray how does climbing chimneys whiten the teeth?’ said Lady Farmrose, 
swaying towards him. ‘Tis the soot, Lady Farmrose’, put in the old beau. 
‘Most of these ragamuffins have rare white teeth.’ ‘His honour’s right’, said 
Bob, ‘tis the sutt as does it.’ ‘The soot!’ cried Lady Farmrose, fluttering her 
hands, ‘the soot! Tis scarce to be believed.’ ‘Tis an old remedy for decaying 
teeth’, minced the old beau. ‘Has your ladyship ne’er heard of it?’ ‘Ne’er, sir!’ 
she cried. ...‘But try it I will, and instantly... .Boy, I want soot. Bring me soot.”? 


San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


1 Elson, op. cit. p. 170. 
? Quinterley, op. cit. p. 59. 


REVIEWS 


HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGE 


A History of the County of Cambridge and the Isle of Ely (vol. 1, Victoria History of 
the Counties of England). Edited by L. F. Satzmann. (O.U.P. 1948. 
Pp. xili+419. £3. 35.) 
The second volume of the Victoria County History, of Cambridgeshire, sustains 
the high standard of this great co-operative enterprise, and provides a mass of 
multifarious information relating to one of the most individual and best studied 
of the English shires. In this volume are contained articles on topics as diverse as 
‘Ancient Earthworks’, ‘Schools’, and ‘Industries’ which Mr C. W. Phillips, 
Miss E. M. Hampson, and Miss F. M. Page have respectively contributed, whilst 
the political history of the county is surveyed by Prof. H. C. Darby and Mr E. 
Miller. The main features of the volume, however, are to be found in its treat- 
ment of ecclesiastical and economic history. 

The ecclesiastical history of Cambridgeshire is here discussed by Miss K. L. 
Wood-Legh in a notable article which will challenge attention from students 
both of national and local history, for many of the problems which are here 
investigated have a very wide general significance. Her discussion of the medieval 
vicarage is particularly notable, as are also her remarks on the chantries of the 
later Middle Ages, and if the modern period is treated in less detail than the 
centuries which precede it, her account of early Puritanism in a county where this 
was particularly vigorous is highly illuminating. This general essay according to 
the usual practice of the Victoria County History is followed by a section devoted 
to religious houses. These are here treated by the General Editor and by Miss 
D. M. B. Ellis. Among them Ely and Thorney very properly take pride of place, 
and if the article on the former adds little to the work of Bentham, that on the 
latter provides much information not easily to be obtained elsewhere. 

Readers of this Review will probably be most interested in the long section 
relating to Social and Economic History, and they will find that it will repay 
careful study. This is the most important section of this volume, being distin- 
guished by the contributions of Prof. Darby. His treatment of Domesday 
Cambridgeshire embodies much material which his articles in the Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society have already made familiar to scholars, but his 
conclusions are here set out with an especial clarity which enhances their value. 
A similar distinction attaches to the same writer’s treatment of economic affairs 
between 1500 and 1800, and no writer could have described more concisely or 
with greater authority the complicated and important developments associated 
with the draining of the Fens. Miss Hampson in this section of the work deals 
with the social history of the shire in the modern period with particular reference 
to Poor Relief, Vagrancy, Prisons and Crime, and Prof. Darby returns to survey 
the nineteenth century. There are supplementary chapters on modern agriculture 
and railway construction, and Mr Minchin’s population tables will be of value 
for reference. ) r 

No short review can hope to do detailed justice to the numerous and often 
controversial questions which are discussed in this large and miscellaneous 
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volume. Attention may, however, be called both to its particular interest and 
also to its general importance. It is by no means only students of the history of 
Cambridgeshire who will find it of high value. 

Davip DoucGLas 


University of Bristol 


COAL TRADE IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 


Dr Z. W. SNELLER, Geschiedenis van den Steenkolenhandel van Rotterdam. (Groningen, 
Batavia: J. B. Wolters. 1946. Pp. 288. 17.50.) 


The rise of Rotterdam is a phenomenon about which all too little has been 
written. The earlier story of Amsterdam is much better known, yet even in the 
eighteenth century Rotterdam was already rivalling Amsterdam, and by 1850 
had overtaken it. Dr Sneller’s study of the coal trade of Rotterdam, a vital factor 
in its progress, goes a good way to redress the balance. In some ways, the title 
is too modest, for he presents us not only with a lively and detailed account of 
the coal trade itself but with a valuable background of the general economic 
history of the port in its European and world setting. 

Dr Sneller has divided his study into three parts. The first period—up to the 
establishment of the Republic—is, so far as Rotterdam is concerned, more or 
less pre-history : for Dordrecht was still the centre of distribution for coal brought 
largely from Belgium, Germany and England. ‘There was some little industrial 
demand, notably from.the brewing industry at Delft, but the main use was 
domestic and even here coal was still second to wood and turf. Rotterdam’s 
share in the trade was still small. With the Republic came the first real increase in 
volume. Rotterdam began to replace Dordrecht as the demand for coal grew— 
chiefly amongst the finishing industries connected with the staple trade—sugar 
refining, brewing, distilling, bleaching and so on. With (one suspects) a mild 
satisfaction, to which as a Rotterdammer he is entitled, Dr Sneller disposes of 
Prof. Nef’s suggestion that by the eighteenth century Amsterdam was still more 
important in the coal trade than Rotterdam. There is in fact in this section much 
to interest the English reader. A little is known from English records of the 
Anglo-Dutch coal trade in this period, but Dr Sneller adds substantially to our 
knowledge from his Rotterdam archives. British coal, British ships and British 
merchants played an important part in the economic life of the port. 

With the Napoleonic Wars came the final dissolution of the old economic 
order, for long in decline. The new age was to be the age of the transit traffic, 
called into being first by the rise of English industry, later by the rise of industrial 
Germany and America. By the 1830’s Britain’s coal exports to the Netherlands 
were once more reviving, but it was the immense growth of German exports 
from 1870 which really altered the position. With the development of communi- 
cations both internal and external, which not only made the transport of coal 
possible but also themselves demanded coal, comes the real turning point in 
recent Dutch economic history: round about 1870 the Netherlands become, for 
the first time, an industrial country. As in the seventeenth century, Dutch 
industries grew to a considerable extent out of commerce, not least out of the 
coal trade. But between 1870 and 1913 the main feature is no longer the import 
from. Britain but from Germany—roughly a twenty-fold increase in some forty 
odd years—and with it a revival of re-export on a vast scale. In 1913 re-exports 
came to over 12 million tons. Dr Sneller’s account of Combination in the 
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German coal industry and its effects on export policy forms one of the most 
interesting sections of his study. There was close association between the German 
coal syndicate and the Rotterdam coal merchants. Rotterdam was the arena of 
a classic conflict between Germany and Britain and cartel organization played 
a significant part in German victory. After 1914 the picture is complicated (chiefly 
by the birth of the Dutch coal industry—a war baby) and after 1918 it is never 
again normal. German reparations, coal strikes in England, complications from 
Poland, currency problems and financial crises—all played havoc with the 
‘normal’ workings of trade. The English reader is left with the melancholy 
reflexion that almost the cnly consistent trend is the steady and continuous 
decline of British coal exports. 

The story of Rotterdam itself ends with a question mark. As in the eighteenth 
century, the position of the intermediary in international trade is precarious. It 
might appear that the Netherlands, having lost its ancient staple trade to the 
economic nationalism of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Britain, built up its 
transit trade, only to lose it in turn to the economic autarchy of Germany. For 
all that, Rotterdam remained in 1939 one of the largest coal markets of the 
world: and there Dr Sneller’s story ends. But anyone who has seen the wreckage 
of Rotterdam’s harbour and pondered but a little on the statistics of German 
trade through Rotterdam will find himself wondering what the final answer will 
be. 

Naturally, the main emphasis of Dr Sneller’s study is on the nineteenth 
century but he has given us much new and valuable material on the preceding 
centuries. (Lhe recent Cultural Treaty between Britain and Holland might do 
worse than promote and finance the translation of a few important studies in 
Dutch history such as this. English historians might learn much from Dutch 
studies in trade: Dutch historians from English concentration on agrarian and 
industrial history.) The material has been marshalled with a sure touch and 
presented with skill and clarity. A rather fuller explanation of the startling 
difference between pre-1914 and post-1918 figures for German exports would 
have saved at any rate one reader from a diligent search to make sure that the 
standards of measurement had not in some way been altered. Otherwise the only 
criticism of this most valuable study in European trade is its omission of an index. 

CHARLES WILSON 


Jesus College, Cambridge 


SOCIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE 


Cuarves Morazt. La France Bourgeoise: XVIIIe-XXe siécles. Préface de Lucien 
Febvre. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1946. Pp. xvi+220. 210 fr.) 


Diagnosis, where the malady is deep-seated, demands a medical history as well 
as a medical examination. It may also demand a mental history and a mental 
examination. Charles Morazé offers us the medical and mental case history of 
the sickness of contemporary France. This is a bold thing for an historian to 
attempt, though perhaps not quite as original as M. Febvre implies in his 
Preface. Karl Polanyi undertook a very similar task in his Origins of our Time. 
It is bold because the starting-point of thought is the present, even though the 
subject of study is the past, and the historian must beware of manhandling his 
historical data to make them fit his intuitive judgement of the age in which he 
lives. M. Morazé is scrupulously careful not to stray outsite the field within 
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which the historical method can be applied. He describes his book as a collection 
of sketches aiming at synthesis. These sketches are arranged in logical sequence 
from man to society —demography, physical and mental evolution, wealth and 
social evolution, the idea of the State. Each is a slice of pure history, and very 
vivid and stimulating history too. But the search for synthesis, especially through 
a logical sequence of topics, raises difficulties and temptations. One temptation, 
to which the author may be thought to have yielded, is to discover in the subject 
which, by its general character earns first place in the sequence, the roots of all 
the arguments that grow and flower in the thesis that follows. M. Morazé’s 
first subject is demography, and his main thesis is that France differs from the 
other European Powers in her reception of modern scientific capitalism. But the 
clue to this difference cannot really be revealed in population trends which are 
broadly similar to those of other western countries. The assumption, too, on 
which the argument chiefly depends, namely that low fertility betakens low 
vitality, is open to question. 

The crux of the matter comes in the two central chapters on mental and social 
development, for it is here that the bourgeoisie is subjected to examination. The 
picture is briefly as follows. French society in the nineteenth century was 
dominated by a bourgeoisie which had replaced the aristocracy, not aped its 
ways. Its philosophy was individualism in its most uncompromising form. The 
old idea of liberty as denoting group privilege was replaced by the conception 
of liberty as the right of each to enjoy to the full his powers and opportunities, 
and above all the control of his own property. This view was challenged, but 
unsuccessfully, by the proletariat for whom liberty was the right of each to a fair 
share of the world’s good things, a conception which links liberty with equality. 
The industrious and parsimonious peasant, the careful tradesman building the 
financial future of his children by his savings, the small manufacturer and skilled 
artisan, and the family capitalism of the textile industry were all well served by 
this philosophy. It was otherwise with the new capitalism of the joint stock 
company and scientific management in the heavy industries. Here individualism 
was necessarily modified by the development of some kind of a social conscience 
and a gradual substitution of the plan for the personality of the master. But at 
the same time the urge to work and save dwindled and enjoyment of the present 
ousted accumulation for the future as the symbol of success. Finally the financial 
apparatus of capitalism and the expanding activities of the State created a vast 
number of ‘petits bourgeois rentiers’. The bourgeoisie still dominated the 
twentieth century, and its characteristics were inertia, lack of creative power, 
timidity, safety-first mentality, and reliance on a State whose main function was 
the redistribution of wealth. 

The explanation is simple and plausible. Its chief merit lies not so much in the 
central idea as in the embellishments and illustrations which enrich and support 
it. But is it wholly satisfying? M. Morazé does not claim to have solved the 
problem or to have answered all the questions he asked himself. It is. not, 
therefore, 4 condemnation of his work to say that the synthesis does not seem to 
be entirely complete. The parts put before us fit together, or can be made to fit 
with a little manipulation. But M. Morazé would be the first to admit that there 
remain gaps to be filled by others. In fact he expresses the hope that others will 
follow his lead and carry the work further. The picture of the mid-nineteenth- 
century bourgeoisie is convincing, but it is not enough to explain the alleged 
failure of France to rise to the occasion of the new scientific capitalism. We need 
to know more of the leaders of the new capitalism on the one hand, and of the 
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working classes on the other. And the statistical material, which is neatly used 
with every economy of effort, does not give us enough guidance as to the relative 
size of the various groups and classes (industrial and agricultural, for example) 
to enable us to judge whether the changing ideas and habits of particular sections 
can adequately account for national trends. 

The final appeal is for a creative effort in the spirit of science and an orderly 
system of new ideas working through new organization. Fresh vitality is needed, 
and it is more likely to come from the proletariat than from the bourgeoisie. 
The conclusion is couched in such general terms as these, and each reader must 
judge for himself the more particular applications that are intended. 

T. H. MarsHALL 
London School of Economics 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


T. S. Asuton. The Industrial Revolution 1760-1830. (Oxford University Press 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1948. Home University Library. 5s. Pp. 167.) 


The Industrial Revolution will no doubt occupy less of the attention of historians 
in the future than it has done in the past. As time goes on, problems of the 
maturity of industrial societies compete for inquiry more and more with those of 
their early growth. For Englishmen, however, an understanding of the great 
economic happening of the eighteenth century remains the indispensable 
condition of a thorough grasp of later events while it also affects our view of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Our entire appreciation of modern British 
history is involved. Hence the importance of Prof. Ashton’s book, which offers 
within short compass a deeply pondered and lucidly written interpretation of 
the Industrial Revolution. 

The quality of the learning employed in this history is what one would expect of 
a scholar of Prof. Ashton’s attainments in the field. Two points especially strike 
home, regarding the book as a synthesis of research. The first is that the recovery 
of the tract of economic and social life which Prof. Ashton describes, running 
from the early eighteenth century down to about 1830, begins to appear one of 
the major feats of historical scholarship in recent times. The gain in ideas and 
information seems immense if one supposes for a moment that Macaulay had 
lived ten or fifteen years longer, as he might but for India and a strenuous public 
career, to carry the History of England down as he had at first intended to the 
period of years treated here. Writing as he would have done in the sixties and 
seventies of last century, before Arnold Toynbee’s imaginative intuition set 
young minds on a new track with the famous Oxford lectures of 1881 and 1882, 
hardly a line of the knowledge imparted in Prof. Ashton’s book would have been 
available to him any in usable form. The second point, equally striking, although 
Prof. Ashton modestly refrains from saying anything about it, is the debt which 
the study of the subject has owed in the last generation to the great school of 
research created at Manchester by the personality and thought of George 
Unwin. This book is in the direct descent from Unwin and it compensates us in 
part for the fewness of Unwin’s writings upon a topic which he did so much to 
develop by new methods and conceptions. 

It would be most misleading, however, to suggest that in this book the reader 
will find only a summary of the work of others. One of the charms of reading it 
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is the extraordinary sense of familiarity which it conveys with the conditions and 
the personalities of a past age. This virtue is all the more remarkable considering 
the small scale of the treatment. It is partly the result of Prof. Ashton’s profound 
investigations into the business records and other papers of the time, partly of 
his mature literary skill, The arrangement of the material is perspicuous, the 
narrative well controlled. Readers who perceive how quantitative much of the 
record is will also note how seldom the figures are allowed to tease or bore them. 
The statistical scaffolding which made the history possible has been discussed by 
Prof. Ashton in an important article in The Manchester School for May 1948. 
Reading the book, one is seldom pulled up by serious doubt of the validity of 
a figure; the precise interpretation of the quantities is, of course, another matter. 
There is a case of questionable validity which may perhaps be mentioned. On 
p- 56 we read that ‘Beggars and vagrants, thieves and highwaymen, prostitutes 
and parasites’ formed in the years 1700-60 a much larger section of the popu- 
lation than they do to-day. Many of us have the impression that this must have 
been so, and the novelists, Fielding, Smollett, Defoe, to say nothing of the 
Beggar’s Opera, are there to lend it colour. One wonders if Prof. Ashton has 
something better up his sleeve. 

Statistics and style do not make economic history. It is noteworthy that this is 
first and foremost an economic narrative: only incidentally is it a social or 
a political history. Much of the social history which the general public is reading 
to-day reads to an economic historian like economic history with all the hard 
bits left out. Prof. Ashton leaves them in, and by doing so not only makes 
economic development intelligible but also shows how social history may be 
forced to grapple with powerful and significant themes. 

The Industrial Revolution, so runs his argument, was in its character an 
economic event: it was a triumph in the economical administration of the 
resources of British society to satisfy the ends accepted by that society at the time: 
with profound results upon the resources and the received social ends of all later 
societies. The following out of this economic conception of the Revolution makes 
the backbone of the book, which proceeds by means of a review of the resources 
of British society in the way of labour capital and natural resources, early in the 
eighteenth century, followed by a study of the technique and the organization 
by which they came to be combined in different ways, with results that we all 
know. What emerges is reminiscent of Schumpeter’s economic progress by the 
concerted action of economic innovation and credit without of course many of 
the applications which Schumpeter gives that theory. Not only the innovation 
but also the credit side of the process are as well worked out as one would expect 
from a scholar who is as skilled in currency as in industrial affairs. But we doubt 
whether Prof. Ashton would wish to be numbered among Schumpeter’s disciples. 
Perhaps in fairness to an American scholar of the last generation, who never 
wrote the book he promised, it should be said that Edwin Gay used to stress in 
his lectures at Harvard the importance of the rate of interest in eighteenth- 
century economic history, which plays a big part in Prof. Ashton’s explanation: 
but we do not remember that Gay had worked it out so elaborately. 

In detail and in proportion, Prof. Ashton’s picture of the economic process of 
the Industrial Revolution will no doubt in the future require to be altered. The 
study of the economic history of Continental Europe in the same age may do 
something to change it: it is likely to be influenced still more by improvements in 
the theory of economic development and by the extension backwards of statistical 
and other inquiries into the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to test that 
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theory. But as an exposition of the economic heart of the matter based on present 
evidence it is extraordinarily sound and strong. 

If the centre of the Revolution was an economic process, the first consequence 
of the working out of economic forces was economic too: it was the beginning of 
the vast quantitative and qualitative change in the national income which can be 
traced with increasing clearness through the nineteenth century. Prof. Ashton’s 
later chapters are devoted to showing how and why that income tended to 
fluctuate and especially how it was that the rise in national real income which was 
the immediate result of the Industrial Revolution was impeded and unevenly 
divided by economic policy, as exemplified in the Corn Laws, by dragging war, 
and by the failures of administration and of Parliament. Just as Prof. Ashton 
recalls our attention to the fact that the Industrial Revolution was first and fore- 
most an economic event, so he underlines the fact that among the incomes which 
were increasing were those of considerable sections of the working class and that 
without these the process of industrialization could neither have got under way 
nor have worked itself out. 

But more follows. The economic process of industrialization was a social 
achievement. Prof. Ashton believes that, to use his own words, Englishmen have 
been disposed in recent years to apologize ‘for having been the pioneers of the 
modern industrial system’ and that this apology is uncalled for. It is uncalled for 
in his view because they have lost sight of the great working together of British 
society which made the Industrial Revolution possible and have permitted their 
vision to be distorted by an exaggerated sense of the social conflicts which 
attended the process. Whatever the stresses and the strains, British society did 
succeed in surviving an age of economic revolution and foreign war with its 
unity surprisingly intact, and it received many immediate benefits from the new 
industry. If the constructive work of inventors and organizers was to some extent 
brought to nought and if society suffered, this was due to the destruction of war 
and the ineptitude of politicians and administrators. 

This is a highly interesting thesis, well argued and closely knit. The economic 
achievements of the age are made to bear upon the social, the social achievements 
upon the political, in a way to show to perfection how much harm we do ourselves 
by studying history in pigeon-holes. The broad conception is of course Unwinian: 
the application of it is Prof. Ashton’s own and his too perhaps the tone of discreet 
controversy. For this is a controversial book, as all books with a thesis must be; 
which is ail to the good, for historical controversy is as much the breath of history 
as scientific controversy is of science. 

A passing review is not the place to examine Prof. Ashton’s thesis which one 
only regrets to have seen expounded on so small a scale. The candid reader will 
be bound to own its brilliance and large convincingness, for by seizing on essentials 
it introduces simplicity and order into a wide field, without doing violence to the 
complexity of historical events. He may at the same time feel disposed to murmur 
at some of its applications and even to query some of its foundations. Prof. 
Ashton is seeking a greater measure of agreement about the Industrial Revolution. 
The economic argument which he employs clears the way for the removal of 
much misunderstanding about its economic effects, that is as regards social 
incomes. The argument would be strengthened by a more accurate measurement 
than we possess at present of the economic effort of the French wars, which 
coincided with these important changes. But the creation and the spending of 
incomes is, as Prof. Ashton points out, a social process and while the rise or fall 
of social income is susceptible of measurement and is a questicn of arithmetic, the 
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desirability or otherwise of social processes is a question of a different class, on 
which men were profoundly divided at the time and are still. We suppose in 
a word that acceptance of the economic thesis of this book is likely to have the 
effect of driving controversy over from what one might describe as the income 
side of the Industrial Revolution towards its sociology, and will raise questions 
to which the economist does not hold the key. What Prof. Ashton has to say about 
the social co-operation which made the Industrial Revolution possible seems to 
us inclusive rather than exclusive of the conflicting interests which the Hammonds 
described long ago and which have been explored by others since: synthesis of 
the two is still to seek. 

The political side of the book seems its weakest part, although the weakness 
one suspects goes back to the original Unwinian conception of the relations of the 
state, society and the economic system. One can only suggest here that the 
matter is not disposed of by a demonstration that the economic policy of the 
eighteenth-century state was pretentious and unsound, as it was. The main 
contribution of the state to the economic development of the country was surely 
made in the discharge of its normal functions of defence and police. The history 
of Holland, Germany and France in the same age scarcely indicates that these 
conditions were irrelevant to social and economic growth. A proper scepticism 
about economic policy runs over in this book into a general depreciation of the 
state with curious consequences. Thus, while much is said of the technical 
innovations even of inventors of the second and third order who made possible 
the discharge of industrial and commercial contracts, no mention is made of the 
first-rate work of a lawyer like Mansfield in adapting British law to the protection 
and fulfilment of the same contracts. British business men have never shared the 
cavalier attitude towards the law which is almost traditional among British 
economists and which is one feels reflected here. 

To conclude, the value of Prof. Ashton’s book is in inverse proportion to its 
size. Although it is one of the small volumes of the Home University Library, it is 
a work of popularization which is also an important essay in history writing. It 
will bear reading, rereading and thinking about, by all who are interested in the 
interpretation of the modern history of Great Britain. 

W. H. B. Court 
Umiversity of Birmingham 


NAPOLEONIC WARS 


H. G. Scuenx. The Aftermath of the Napoleonic Wars. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co. 1947. Pp. v+228. 16s.) 


The common metaphor of ‘aftermath’ in the title of this book is here more than 
commonly applicable; when the battlefields were finally harvested in 1815 the 
undergrowth of facts and ideas obscured by the main crop of diplomacy and 
militarism shot up in the next decade to form the permanent sward of nineteenth- 
century history. The number of constituents of this sward which Dr Schenk 
manages to sample is impressive; so are the powers of quotation from the most 
heterogeneous literature of the time which he uses in examining them. But the 
claim of his skilful and erudite book to unify all this material in the form of 
a study of the ‘concert of Europe’ (a term which it is not incidentally convenient 
to equate with the ‘congress system’ of the first years of the Vienna settlement) 
is questionable. That is not to say that the plan, or at least the task, is otherwise 
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than clear: it is to show how far a community of domestic interests among 
European governments harmonized with the evangelical absolutism of Alex- 
ander I, and how the resulting diplomatic concord (the essence of which is 
perhaps a matter of verbal definition) broke down owing to changes in interests, 
convictions and opportunities. 

This plan is developed in a succession of more or less self-contained chapters. 
To begin with, the subject of the religious and intellectual reaction against 
revolutionary utopianism is used to introduce the Tsar’s outlook and work : 
this is followed by close though rather sidelong inspections of the post-war 
domestic situations of the great Powers, after which the rest of the book deals 
with the later crop of international problems involved in the Italian and Iberian 
political convulsions, the Greek war and the Latin American secessions. In this 
process no legends are accepted for the sake of a consistent theme; Dr Schenk 
does not, for instance, see a disguised nor even an abortive Anglo-American 
entente in the context of the Monroe doctrine. Indeed British commercial 
interest in Latin America and its influence is well brought out, but in the matter 
of British policy as a whole Dr Schenk’s method seems unexpectedly tied to 
personalities in preference to the development of interests. He is, of course, in 
good company in seeking to rationalize into a personal system Castlereagh’s 
responses to different diplomatic situations. 

Although his book is announced by the publishers under the heading of 
‘a sociological approach to the study of history’, there is no corresponding pre- 
occupation visible in Dr Schenk’s treatment of all these political issues and ideas. 
The trace of Marxist terminology in his use of the word ‘bourgeoisie’ (he even 
uses the phrase ‘petty bourgeois’) is probably misleading and his arguments are 
not affected as a rule by historiographical allegiances to match—although there 
are hints of these. Such, for example, are his impatience with non-proletarian 
revolutions, the echoing of Heine’s sneers at the middle-class enlistment in the 
National Guard of the July Monarchy, the tendency to identify the ‘possessing 
class’ by allegiance rather than property, his neglect of the civil service intelli- 
gentsia as a significant constituent of German society. Again, when Dr Schenk 
describes the Six Acts of 1819 as the severer phase of a ‘law of terror’ (a phrase 
which reads oddly in the 1940’s), the only provision which he takes occasion to 
specify is the increased newspaper tax. It may reflect the same tradition of 
historiography when the novelty of hard agricultural labour is set down as one 
of the real grievances of Russian muzhik soldiers in Arakcheev’s military colonics. 

So far as coherence of theme is concerned it was perhaps a mistake to choose 
the Tsar Alexander I as the focus for the most general part of this work. Dr 
Schenk’s reflexions on the degree of continuity in the T’sar’s ideas may be 
preferred to the conventional classification of his policy by phases, although one 
may disagree with some individual assumptions such as that of the immediate 
and remote origins of the Holy Alliance draft. But the trite fact remains that the 
Tsar was not in himself representative of an European harmony in ideology and 
politics, and one may perhaps wonder whether he has not been chosen for ‘case 
study’ as a result of a laudable temptation to correct a misconception of his 
personality rather than in order to demonstrate its Dembeanee: This suspicion 
points to what may be found the real shortcoming in Dr Schenk’s able book: that 
is the lack of balance which is almost inevitable in the study of so large a subject 
in such a small space if the method of argument and thorough documentation is 
used. The result is a series of revisions rather than a general exposition; it is as 
ifone were reading consecutively the footnotes of a work of the German sociological 
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school of history from which the comparatively brief substantive essay running 
along the tops of the pages is missing. ‘The impression left is that Dr Schenk could 
supply such a unifying essay with ease. 

; M. VyvyaNn 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE U.S.S.R. 


Maurice Doss. Soviet Economic Development since 1917 (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 1948. Pp. viit+474. 18s.) 

In a disarmingly modest preface, Mr Dobb suggests that ‘if an economic 
historian should be persuaded to open the book, such matters as may hold his 
attention will probably lie somewhere between Chapters Two and Twelve’. 
There should not be much difficulty in persuading economic historians to open 
almost the only serious economic history of Russia during the last thirty years, 
written in English and based on Soviet publications. (Mr Baykov’s monumental 
work must be looked upon as a source book rather than a history.) 

Mr Dobb has divided his book into three parts: Part I consists of a somewhat 
tendentious chapter on ‘The Significance of a Study of Soviet Economic 
Development for the Problems of Our Time’, and two chapters giving a sketch 
of Russian economic development up to 1917, and of the events leading to the 
Revolution. Part II is devoted to the economic history of the Soviet Union 
between 1917 and 1947; and Part III deals with the Planning System, the 
Financial Plan and the Financial System, the Location of Industry, and ‘Trade 
Unions, Wages and Conditions of Labour. There seems every reason to believe 
that economic historians, and many other people too, will easily be persuaded 
to read the whole book. If they are, they will be rewarded by a detailed account 
of the economic happenings of the last thirty years which is valuable although 
biased. ‘he exposition of the development and working of the planning system 
and of the financial plan is also extremely useful, as so little is known outside 
Russia of the theory, let alone the execution, of the plans. Mr Dobb must be 
congratulated on the skill with which he has turned a mass of information drawn 
from the Soviet technical and daily press, speeches, decrees and other intractable 
material, into a coherent and readable narrative. 

It is a pity, then, that he has voluntarily donned the blinkers that are the 
compulsory fashion for Soviet writers. While his bias is too honestly obvious to 
be misleading, a useful book has been annoyingly marred by it. Thus although 
the Soviet Union received Lease-Lend supplies during the war to the value of 
over $9000 million from U.S.A. and £300 million from Great Britain, the only 
reference to American (or British) aid in the chapter dealing with the war 
economy is a note on p. 303: ‘Up to the summer of 1946 (when opposition in 
the U.S. Senate and House of Representatives secured its termination), the 
Ukraine and Belorussia were in receipt of some UNRRA supplies’. Then Mr 
Dobb manages to write chapters on conditions of labour, and the location of 
industry, without once mentioning the part played by forced labour in developing 
remote regions of the Soviet Union and in rushing through difficult and 
important projects. In this he is more reticent than the Soviet authorities, who 
freely admit that vast projects like the Baltic-White Sea Canal were carried out 
mainly by prison labour. The official Soviet line is that it is more sensible to 
allow people to expiate their crimes by productive work than by picking oakum. 
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The footnotes are impressive evidence of the vast amount of material which 
Mr Dobb has used, but his method of quoting his authorities is far from satis- 
factory. At the first reference, the source is given in full, but subsequently the 
reader must turn to the Index of Authorities and then back again to the first 
reference before he can get the title of the publication. Even then, there is 
frequently no indication of date, provenance or language. Only the most alert 
and lucky reader can be expected to locate ‘Planovoye Khoziastvo’ (‘Planned 
Economy’, the journal of Gosplan) on p. 17 where it is written out in full and 
translated, as although it is perhaps the most important and most quoted single 
source, it does not appear in the Index of Authorities. The Glossary of Terms is 
an odd compilation; it gives ‘kolkhoz’ but not ‘sovkhoz’, explanations of 
‘Thermidor’ and ‘ Vendée’, and the abbreviated names of nine ‘Narcoms’, but 
does not mention NKVD (literally People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs). 
Surely Mr Dobb is not hoping to conceal that the Soviet Union needs a Home 
Office and a police force? 


LAETITIA GIFFORD 
London 


UNITED STATES 


Epwin FRicKEy, Production in the United States, 1860-1914. Harvard Economic 
Studies, 82. (Harvard University Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 
1948. Pp. vii+265. 22s.) 

In 1942 Prof. Frickey published his Economic Fluctuations in the United States, 

1666-1914, in which he demonstrated the conformity of numerous economic 

series over that period to a ‘standard pattern’. For this work he derived new 

indices of manufacturing production, transport and communication. His new 
book is by way of being a technical footnote to the former publication, and it 
shows in considerable detail just how the new indices were calculated. 

The book therefore offers nothing very new in final results. The manufacturing 
index (base 1899 = 100) rises from 16 in 1860 to 192 in 1914, and it shows a rate 
of growth proportional to itself, with no evidence of relative retardation in the 
later years, In other words, ify is the index, log y=a-+ dt: when the index doubles, 
its rate of growth also doubles. Over this period United States manufacture 
increased by 5% of itself each year, the index for durable goods increasing by 
nearly 6%, (and showing marked cyclical fluctuations) while that for non-durable 
goods increased by 4:5°% (and was much smoother). The transport and com- 
munication index rises from 10 to 220, with an average rate of growth of 5:8% 
per annum, slightly retarded in the later years. 

Most people who turn to the book will do so, however, not so much for this 
fresh evidence of the swift growth of the American economy, but to see how Prof. 
Frickey has tackled the difficult task of constructing his indices over a period 
which yields little in the way of continuous and reliable data. A great deal of this 
work, embedded in 120 pages of appendices, is beyond the criticism of foreigners ; 
it can be appreciated only by those with a good working acquaintance with a 
wide range of U.S. statistical sources. The earlier part of the book describes the 
general techniques used, and shows that the index for manufactures is based on 
about 40 series, of which only just over half are production series—the rest, 
including the entire textiles section, representing the input of raw materials. This 
indirect representation of fields of production is of course quite inevitable in a 
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historical study. It opens the door to three types of error, which Prof. Frickey 
does not adequately discuss—that short-term fluctuations in production will be 
incorrectly registered, because of changes of manufacturers’ stocks; that the 
period of production will be long enough to make input seriously out of step with 
production; and that, owing to changes of technique, the rates of growth of input 
and output will be different. 

For weights Prof. Frickey chooses the ‘value added by manufacture’ given by 
the 1899 Census of Manufactures, and he very properly makes each of his 40 
‘indicators’ carry some of the weight of the items whose production cannot be 
directly reflected. But his method of doing this is curiously mechanical. Each of 
the eleven groups of the Census which are covered is assigned a weight propor- 
tional to its total value-added. Within a group the indicators are found to have 
some connexion with trades covering (say) a quarter of that group’s weight. The 
unrepresented trades are assumed to be equally likely to move with any of the 
indicators for the group; so that, without any discussion of their relative quality, 
the weight for each indicator is quadrupled. Thus, in the food group, the 
indicators ‘represent 104°1 out of a value-added of 416-3; they are flour, sugar, 
coffee and cocoa. Can it reasonably be contended that coffee deserves to receive 
any of the weight of the omitted items—meat' paste, cured fish, and so forth? 

The main purpose of the computed index, however, is to provide a year-to- 
year movement between the more solid ‘posts’ provided by the quantity data of 
the Census of Manufactures. But the Census data only add a few more series to 
the bag; and there is no discussion of the possibility of using value and price 
data from at least the later Censuses as a check on the results. Yet the hypothesis 
that ‘unrepresented’ sections will be correlated with ‘represented’ sections in 
price is perhaps more plausible than the hypothesis that they are correlated in 
quantity movement. 

A major section of the transport index relates to steam railroads; and here, 
after an elaborate discussion of the available data, a combination of tons of 
freight and number of passengers carried by a sample of railroads is used. One 
would suspect that the growth of suburban traffic would lead to an increase in 
the number of passengers per dollar of value added, so that the index derived 
would show too steep a rise. The remaining items in this section are Great Lake 
and canal traffic, certain shipping services, telephone, telegraph and postal 
service, and automobile transportation (measured—very indireclly—by the 
number of automobiles in use). The weights are based on gross income in 1899, 
70% going to the steam railroads; which underlines the need for a reliable 
measure in this field. 

I cannot echo the reviewer of a previous work by the same author, who 
described its style as a model of lucidity. Prof. Frickey writes in the purest 
American. I have added the following gem to my collection: ‘Effort was 
exerted so far as feasible to make the intrinsic time-reference of the items conform 
to a uniform calendar-year basis.’ 

C. F. Carter 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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TRADE UNIONS 


G. E, Fussetyt. From Tolpuddle to T.U.C. (The Windsor Press. 1948. Pp. 150. 
6s. 6d.) : 


This book is to be recommended to the general reader. A brief synthesis of the 
voluminous printed and secondary material on the farm labourer and_his 
struggles has long been needed, and Mr Fussell’s reputation as a student of 
agrarian history is a guarantee that the difficult job is properly handled. Some 
150 smallish pages impose severe limitations, but within these limits the author 
has succeeded in compressing not only facts but also, to some extent, discussion 
of sources and weighing of evidence, though not all his judgements will be 
universally accepted. Rightly, he retells the old classic stories of the 1830 risings, 
of Arch and George Edwards. Rightly, he refuses to hide the degradation of the 
farm-labourer under the colourless phrases of analytical economists. There is no 
doubt whatever on which side his sympathies lie. It may be that he does not 
warn his readers sufficiently of the pitfalls and complexities of the study of 
prices, wages and living-standards, into which the limits of the book allow him 
only the most summary excursions. Yet, at a time when confidence-in the 
Silberling index and its fellows is not what it was, few would quarrel with his 
conclusion that even at the beginning of this century ‘the average labourer, more 
particularly in the midlands and south of England, earned insufficient wages to 
maintain him in proper fettle to do a real day’s work’ (p. 118); though that 
statement is admittedly vaguer than it looks at first sight. 

Farm labourers’ unions and politics must necessarily form a rather disconnected 
story until World War I, when the book ends; though a study of such movements 
as the spread of dissenting sects—notably the Baptists—would no doubt reveal 
an unsuspected continuity. Mr Fussell’s account follows accepted lines. He 
rightly regards Tolpuddle as the tail-end of an earlier movement, and lays 
« welcome emphasis both on the educational function of Arch’s union, and on 
the importance of certain urban organizations, notably Tom Mann’s ‘ Worker’s 
Union’ in the spread of the village movement. Though he guesses at the causes of 
the extraordinary concentration of labourers’ agitations in East Anglia—he 
thinks they may be due to the character of eighteenth-century changes there— 
he makes no attempt to discuss the marked regional disparities of such activity. 
Yet a systematic recording of labourers’ ‘storm-centres’ on a map of England 
would undoubtedly reveal interesting, and perhaps significant, patterns. It is 
indeed here that Mr Fussell is perhaps open to real criticism. While he does not 
of course overlook the immense regional variations (especially between the north 
and other parts), or even the important social stratifications within the village 
itself, the layout of his book is not such as to impress the reader with their full 
importance. 

There is perhaps also some danger in discussing the farm-labourer in too much 
isolation. The rhythm of his trade union activities, and the general nature of their 
development is roughly similar to that of other groups of ‘ labourers ’ in the towns; 
and a comparison would have been illuminating. However, this does not mean 
that one need, as Mr Fussell appears to do, take the urban unions’ fears about 
the ‘cheap labour reservoir’ on the farms quite at their face value. The Booth 
survey, the Poor Law Commission evidence and other inquiries make it appear 
probable that rural immigrants into towns did not compete generally at the very 
bottom of the scale of wages and jobs, but somewhat further up. 
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Altogether this is a useful, though in some respects a controversial, book for 
the non-specialist at a reasonable price. There is a select bibliography, which is 
weak on Parliamentary Papers—the Reports of the Royal Commissions on the 
Aged Poot or the Housing of the Working Classes might well have been in- 
cluded—but no index. Scotland: and Wales are not touched. A few misprints 
and slips are worth correcting. 

E. J. HopsBAwWM 
Birkbeck College, London 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 


P. SARGANT FLORENCE assisted by W. BALDAmus. Investment, Location, and Size of 
Plant. (Cambridge University Press. 1948. Pp. xiiit+ 211. 185.) (N.I.E.S.R. 
Studies, vil.) 


This book is the seventh in the series of Economic and Social Studies published 
by the National Institute of Economic and Social Research. It is concerned 
almost entirely with a detailed examination of census of production statistics. The 
main weight of the work has fallen on the British figures, but there are frequent 
cross references to American statistics for which similar calculations are made. 

As his title indicates, Prof. Florence sets out to examine the interrelationship 
of three variables in the industrial structure. He is concerned first with size 
(which industries tend to have large plants and which small); second with 
location (the degree of-concentration or dispersal); and third with investment 
intensity. He also examines the association of size with concentration, and size with 
intensity of investment. The field is a new one and the methods used are original. 

The book begins by devising statistical tests to distinguish one industry from 
another and to grade industries as being in varying degrees ‘light’ or ‘heavy’. 
It accepts weight of material per operative as the best index of the latter. The 
tables setting out British industries in order of heaviness may cause some surprises. 
(‘Lace’, for example, proves to be twice as ‘heavy’ as ‘Boots and Shoes’.) This 
section also distinguishes between assembling and non-assembling industries, 
a distinction which is regarded as fundamental in the analysis of relative densities 
of investment undertaken later in the work. 

After defining and grading the industries in this manner, size of plant is 
investigated in terms of the number of workers per establishment. An industry 
is defined as having a ‘prevailing’ size of plant if more than half of the workers 
are employed in plants falling into two consecutive class intervals in the census 
classification. Most industries (76 out of 130) are found to have a prevailing 
size by this test. They can thus be graded as having ‘small’, ‘smallish’, ‘medium’, 
‘largish’ or ‘large’ prevailing size of plant. Of the remainder some (17) are 
described as ‘biased’ towards smaller or larger size, while others (13) are 
dispersed among all sizes. 

Once an industry has been classified under this system (for example, News- 
papers—‘largish’) Prof. Florence treats it as such for the remainder of his 
statistical work. Now such a classification is useful for descriptive economics, but 
one must be careful not to draw unjustified inferences. Because an industry has 
a ‘large’ prevailing size of plant it does not necessarily mean that, by the principle 
of survival, large plants are the most efficient there. This may be true of course, 
but it may be that the most recent and most efficient plants are medium or 
smallish units while the ‘prevailing’ size is still determined by the mass of older 
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ones. Again the definition of an industry may be so broad that several distinct 
sub-industries are included. These may haye very different ‘prevailing sizes’ 
hidden in the group average. Prof. Florence is aware of these difficulties, but, as 
he says, he prefers to be bold. He does take the step of equating ‘prevailing 
size’ with ‘most efficient’ and proceeding to conclusions on policy accordingly. 
His final policy judgements then, whatever one’s views on them, must be said to 
arise very shakily from his statistical investigations. 

After considering size of plant, the book investigates location. The concen- 
tration of workers in each industry is compared with the concentration of the 
total working population, Complex tables are constructed comparing prevailing 
plant size with degrees of localization. For fairly scattered industries (those with 
low and medium degrees of localization), size varies directly with localization. 
The larger plant industries are more highly concentrated. In the most highly 
concentrated industries, however, medium sizes of plant seem to prevail. It is 
argued that extreme concentration allows medium-sized firms to specialize and 
still retain the economies of larger scale. They thus prove the most efficient size 
of unit and hence ‘prevail’ in such industries. 

Finally the statistical analysis deals with the relationship between plant size 
and intensity of investment. Despite its admitted imperfections, Prof. Florence 
chooses horse-power per operative as the best measure of investment intensity 
available. He admits the difficulties. Some industries with heavy raw material 
use cheap, powerful machinery and the horse-power measure will overstate the 
investment. Others employ delicate, low-powered, expensive machinery and the 
reverse will be true. Also, of course, horse-power is no measure of the different 
degrees of investment in land or buildings. Some attempt is made to allow for 
the heavy and light industry difficulty but little can be done quantitatively. When 
one uses the horse-power measure of investment, however, it does seem that the 
larger plant industries have the more intensive investment. This relationship does 
not appear when the industries are viewed en masse, but when assembling and non- 
assembling industries are separated it is seen to be true for the former. For non- 
assembling industries the relationship is only true of those which are mobile, 
i.e. when industries tied down by raw material or market conditions have been 
excluded. 

The final section of the work is concerned with Public Policy. Here Prof. 
Florence is very bold. He argues that his statistical work has shown the following 
trend in modern industry; increased invention, leading to more intensive 
investment, to larger prevailing size of plant and to monopoly. Since he equates 
prevailing size with ‘most efficient’ the State cannot operate to reverse this 
trend without loss of output. The solution is to acknowledge the facts and to 
institute public control of monopoly in forms suitable to the different industries. 
As has been said above, the statistical sections are not in themselves adequate 
foundations for these judgements. Despite this major criticism this remains an 
important book, but more for the methods and the information which it contains 
than as a proof of the policy judgements which conclude it. With this the authors 
would be the first to agree. ; 

At first sight it is surprising how little quantitative work has been done on the 
structure of industry. In a period in which state activity in this field varies from 
outright nationalization to influencing industrial location and the control of 
capital issues, it is imperative that more information be available. In the planning 
of new towns, for example, judgements must be made between diversifying 
industry to cushion the effects of changes in demand, and the advantages of 
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single industry concentration with specialization of plants; or between having 
small semi-rural townships and ones big enough to supply the labour force 
required for full economics of scale and specialization. To decide this we need to 
know much more not only about the prevailing size of plant, as defined here, but 
about the most efficient size. The introduction of new plants only slowly effects 
the ‘prevailing size’ yet in making our policy decisions on future construction it is 
the fate of the new plants that we need to watch rather than the painful struggles 
to survive of the old. To do this requires a more detailed examination within 
each industry and a historical examination of the changes over time. This is the 
second major difficulty with Prof. Florence’s method. We need a moving picture. 
He takes one census year (1930 or in some cases 1935) and gives us a snapshot 
which is already nearly twenty years out of date. This last point is no criticism of 
the authors. More recent statistics do not yet exist. It is also true that the census 
material, while unwieldy and tedious to work with, does not yet contain adequate 
material for many of our purposes. But before we can proceed objectively in this 
field from statistical analysis to policy decision a more complex and historical 
method must be evolved. The work is urgent and important, and this book 
contains many valuable sign-posts. 


Cambridge KENNETH BERRILL 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Dr T. P. van ver Kooy. Het Object der Economische Geschiedenis. (Amsterdam: 
Uitgeverij H. J. Paris. 1948. 1.50 Dutch Guilders.) In this inaugural lecture as 
Professor at Leiden University, Dr van der Kooy discusses the duties of economic 
historians in their dual allegiance to history and economics. Historians, guided 
by their own professional standards, must above all take account, in relation to 
present needs, of what the future requires to learn from the experience of the past. 
Economic historians can assist by showing economic history in its proper place 
within the total historical process, i.e. in the development of civilization. They 
should assist economists by calling attention to historical facts that may require 
new formulations of theory, always remembering that the material is dynamic 
and that therefore economic forces seeking an equilibrium are constantly over- 
taken by new tendencies and stimulated to new developments. ‘As an auxiliary 
to economics, economic history has a special responsibility, since it can bring 
bricks for the difficult work of building up prosperity.’ Dr van der Kooy does 
not discuss whether economic historians ought not therefore to concentrate on 
the study of recent centuries in preference to remoter subjects that are less 
relevant to current problems. Those who are familiar with Dr van der Kooy’s 
brilliant dissertation ‘Hollands stapelmarkt en haar verval’ (Rotterdam, 1931) 
will welcome his return to academic work and hope that he will break the 
tradition he notes among Dutch economic historians, of contenting themselves 
with writing monographs. 

H. R. C. Wricut 
University College, Leicester 


Mistorical Manuscripts Commission 78. Report on the Manuscripts of the late Reginald 
Rawdon Hastings, Esq. Edited by Francis BickLey. Vol. 1v. (H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1947. 125. 6d.) The fourth and last of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission’s Reports on the Rawdon Hastings Manuscripts is a somewhat 
miscellaneous collection. The largest part of it, 185 out of 394 pages of text, 
consists of papers relating to Ireland in the seventeenth century. It includes 
the correspondence of Sir John Davies, first (1603-6) Solicitor-General for 
Ireland, and then (1606-19) Attorney-General, as well as that (1634-63) of 
Bishop, later Archbishop, Bramhall, in which are to be found nearly a score 
of letters from Laud. Letters from the King and Privy Council to the Earls of 
Huntingdon, as Lords-Lieutenant of Leicestershire and Rutland, mostly between 
1558 and 1640; Speeches and Proceedings in the House of Lords, 1610-21 
and 1670-95; and the papers of the Graham family, mostly on property and 
matrimonial matters between the years 1645 and 1692, compose the greater 
part of the remainder of the volume. The Davies and Bramhall correspondence 
throws additional light on the social and religious conditions of Ireland at a 
critical period, as well as on the attitude of the political and ecclesiastical 
authorities in England. The economic and social historian will probably find 
most to interest him in the papers relating to county affairs, particularly in 
Leicestershire. Much of the business referred to in them, musters, trainbands, 
the levying of men for service in Ireland, disarming of recusants, composition 
for purveyance, the collection and evasion of taxation, is of a routine character; 
but less commonplace matters at times crop up. The recurrent friction between 
the fifth Earl of Huntingdon and the Corporation of Leicester reveals a laudable, 
if guarded, independence on the part of the latter. The correspondence between 
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the Earl and the Privy Council on the peasant agitation in Leicestershire, which 
accompanied the more scrious movement of 1607 in Northamptonshire and 
Warwickshire, while it does not alter the traditional picture, adds some 
touches to it. The emergence in Leicestershire of the same issue in 1630, when: 
there were disturbances in other counties, and the trouble then taken by the 
Government to impose a rational compromise, worked out in some detail, between 
an indiscriminate prohibition of enclosure and the mere abandonment of the 
problem, are also worth noting. 

R. H. TAWNEY 
London School of Economics 


The First Minute Book of the Gainsborough Monthly Meeting of the Society of Friends, 
1669-1719. Vol. 1, 1669-89. Edited by Harorp W. Brace. (Published as 
Vol. xxxvut of the Lincoln Record Society. 1948.) The organization of the 
Society of Friends is based on the local Meetings for worship, held weekly and 
known as the ‘Particular’ or Preparative Meetings. A number of such meetings 
lying within a geographic region are grouped together into an administrative 
unit, called the Monthly Meeting, which meets, as the name implies, every 
month to deal with the business of Friends in that region. Vol. xxxvim of the 
Publications of the Lincoln Record Society, edited with a most informative 
introduction by Harold W. Brace, comprises the First Minute book recording 
the transactions of the Monthly Meeting of Gainsborough. The volume is a 
valuable contribution to an understanding of the early Society, and contains 
material of general interest to the historian of the latter seventeenth century. 
The matters arising are mostly of a personal and parochial nature, the Meeting 
keeping a watchful eye over the morals and bearing of its members; even a 
broken engagement is matter of concern and the flighty young woman is sternly 
admonished. It is noteworthy that there is no reflexion of the stirring events 
which were taking place in the nation at large, as William and Mary replaced 
James, and the future of England as a Protestant nation was assured. Of particular 
interest to the social historian are the entries which reveal the care of Friends for 
their own poorer members or for the dependants of those suffering imprisonment 
and persecution for their faith. The orphan children of deceased Friends were 
boarded out among the members of the local meeting, the Monthly Meeting 
contributing for their support if there was no provision for them, and paying the 
premiums for apprenticeship to a trade when they were of an age for such 
training. Care was taken to see that the child was fitted to the right occupation, 
a period of trial and probation or ‘alikeing’ being always arranged before the 
indentures were sealed to make this adjustment possible. From earliest days 
stress was also laid upon education; the Monthly Meeting stipulates on occasion 
that the boarded out orphans should attend school; among adult members books 
were circulated and as early as 1691 Meeting House libraries were started in 
‘Lincolnshire. Narrow as they may seem to us in some of their tenets, confused 
in their theology, the Quakers are shown in this document trying to maintain 
a high standard of integrity in personal and business relations in a period notorious 
for its lax morality, and to follow courageously the truth as they had seen it. 


RICHENDA ScoTT 


_R.S. Sayers. American Banking System. (Clarendon Press. 1948. 7s. 6d.) This 
little book is greatly to be welcomed; indeed it may well come to rank as a 
classic, despite its slender size. It deals with the ordinary commercial banks as 
well as with the Federal Reserve System, and it analyses the working of these 
institutions as well as their formal constitutions. One of the greatest problems in 
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writing a book of this size on such a large subject is obviously that of deciding 
what to omit. Prof. Sayers has performed the task of selection admirably. 
Everything essential seems to be there, and the reader is not overburdened with 
complicated details. Yet the impression conveyed is neither too abstract nor 
unduly simplified; the diversity and mutability of the American system are 
properly emphasized, and the treatment is unusually concrete in matters which 
reveal how the system really works. The modest intention of the book is to provide 
an introductory sketch, but its accomplishment is more than that. The author 
combines an historical sense with powers of theoretical analysis in an unusual 
way, and this enables him to make an assessment of the American system which 
will be of value to all students of banking. Naturally there are points which may 
be queried. For example, Prof. Sayers lends support to the view that during the 
1920's the Reserve Authorities deliberately and regularly offset gold movements 
by open market operations. I suggest that the movement of earning assets 
inversely to gold holdings during this period is mainly accounted for by changes 
in Bills Discounted and Bills Purchased, in response to the changing requirements 
of member banks; and that the clue to the apparent neutralization of gold 
movements is to be found in the cyclical behaviour of the U.S. balance of 
payments, which resulted in an influx of gold in recessions and an outflow in 
times of expansion. Presumably historians still attach some importance to dates, 
and it may therefore be appropriate to mention in this Journal that the F.R. 
banks began operations on 16 November 1914, and not ‘shortly before the 
beginning of the first World War’. 


Barretr WHALE 
University of Liverpool 


Juutus Isaac. Economics of Migration. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. 
1947. 18s.) The people who should find Economics of Migration most useful are 
those in the sending and receiving countries responsible for the selection of 
migrants, and, if Dr Isaac’s argument, from which it is difficult to demur, be 
acted upon, those in the international authority regulating migration. In the 
pre-1914 world, Dr Isaac explains, free migration was possible, and, in general, 
beneficial because the main interests involved were in harmony: the new countries 
benefited from the additional labour they were able to combine with abundant 
land, the old countries suffered less severely from some of the problems associated 
with rapidly rising population, the migrants themselves enjoyed the prospect 
and, normally, the reality of a higher standard of living. No longer, however, 
can a laissez-faire attitude towards migration be expected to have happy results. 
The countries which supplied the bulk of the emigrants in the nineteenth century, 
and whose nationals are still most welcome in the new countries, realize the 
imminence of population decline, and fear that the inevitable problems of 
adjustment will be aggravated by emigration. Nationals of the European and 
oriental countries whose populations promise to continue to expand rapidly are, 
for the most part, unwelcome in the receiving countries and, if received, unlikely 
to become contented citizens. The absorptive capacity, too, of the new countries, 
with fewer unused natural resources, with more highly capitalist methods of 
production, with the internal problem of the transfer of workers from agriculture 
to industry, is much diminished, so much so that careful selection of immigrant 
labour and its guidance to industries and places where it can readily be assimilated 
is necessary if anti-immigrant feeling is not to reinforce anti-immigrant legisla- 
tion. Control of migration has become necessary, yet independent regulation by 
the countries involved is unlikely to achieve the maximum benefit. The receiving 
countries would doubtless be reluctant to permit emigration that did not very 
obviously tend to increase their standards of living, yet an international migration 
policy should aim at some levelling of the enormous international differential in 
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real incomes per head. Dr Isaac wants the receiving countries actively to seek 
out opportunities for immigrants who would not lower their standards. An inter- 
national authority, he argues, is needed to concern itself with such problems as 
this, to select the most appropriate emigrants and to ensure that the capital 
needed to make their labour productive is, in fact, available. The members of 
such an authority would find Dr Isaac an enlightened, if somewhat stolid, guide: 
they would profit from his discussion of the factors determining the most desirable 
volume of migration, and of the relative advantages of infiltration and of group 
settlement: they would be made aware that the demographic consequences of 
their activities are likely to be far more profound than any that can be measured 
by simple subtraction and addition: they would be encouraged to examine and 
mould their policy as a factor that may lessen the swing of the business cycle in 
both sending and receiving countries: they would learn that the international 
movement of people should be made to play its appropriate part in the wider 
pattern of the international movement of factors and goods. The value of Dr 
Isaac’s work to the historian is no less evident, though he will not, nor is he 
intended to, find any addition to his knowledge in a slight historical chapter. 
When he gives the attention that it deserves to the movement of sixty millions of 
Europeans across the Atlantic in the century before 1914 he will find that Dr 
Isaac’s analysis suggests questions to him no less than to the administrator (and 
often, of course, they are the same questions). If he can solve them he will make 
himself no less useful than Dr Isaac in guiding the future movement of people so 
that again there is some harmony of interest between the migrants and their old 
and new countries. 

K. H. Conne.u 


London School of Economies 
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